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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

During  the  1933  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  a  seminar  was  offered  under  the  title  of  "The 
Articulation  of  Secondary  Education  with  Higher  Educa- 
tion." A  group  of  New  Mexico  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators studied  the  problem  throughout  the  session,  and  at 
its  close,  a  conference  for  the  consideration  of  the  same 
general  field  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Superin- 
tendent James  M.  Bickley,  of  Clovis.  At  this  conference 
other  educational  leaders  of  New  Mexico  were  brought  in 
who  offered  their  contributions  to  a  series  of  topics  pre- 
viously studied  in  the  seminar. 

Following  is  the  program  substantially  as  carried  out : 

Friday,  July  21 

MORNING    PROGRAM 

Chairman,  George  I.   Sanchez,  Director  Information  and  Statistics 
State  Department  of  Education 

Opening  Remarks Dean  S.  P.  Nanninga 

Director  of  Summer  Session,  University  of  New  Mexico 
"High  School  Objectives"  ___  Supt.  Donald  W.  Mackay,  Raton,  N.  M. 
Round  Table  Discussion,  Led  by  Supt.  Harry  L.  Smith,  Taiban,  N.  M. 

"College  Objectives" Dean  J.  C.  Knode,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Round  Table  Discussion Led  by  Pres.  A.  0.  Bowden 

State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

AFTERNOON    PROGRAM 

Chairman,   Supt.   W.   B.   McFarland,  Las   Vegas  Schools 
"The  High  School  Program  of  Studies"  __     __  Supt.  H.  D.  Donaldson 

Menaul   School 
Round  Table  Discussion,  Led  by  Supt.  James  M.  Bickley,  Clovis,  N.  M. 
"College  Entrance  Requirements,"  Supt.  W.  G.  Donley,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Round  Table  Discussion Led  by  Leo  Forrest,  Texico,  N.  M. 

Dinner  for  visiting  Conference  guests  at  University  Dining  Hall 
Pres.  J.  F.  Zimmerman,  Toastmaster 

evening  program 

Chairman,  Supt.  John  A.  Webb,  Farmington,  New  Mexico 
"Standard  Tests  for  High  School  and  College"  __   _Prin.  Glen  Ream 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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Round  Table  Discussion,  Led  by  Supt.  D.  G.  Robinson,  Kiowa,  N.  M. 
"The  Gifted  Child"  Miss  Therma  Litchfield,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

Round  Table  Discussion,  Led  by  Supt.  Adelino  Sanchez,  Willard,  N.  M. 

Saturday,  July  22 

MORNING   PROGRAM 

Chairman,  Earl  Douglass,  Fannington,  Neiv  Mexico 
"Study  Habits  and  Guidance"  .  Supt.  D.  N.  Pope,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Round    Table    Discussion,    Led    by    Frank    L.    Shannon,    Albuquerque 
"Permanent  High  School  Records,"  Supt.  F.  R.  McKinley,  Elida,  N.  M. 

Round  Table  Discussion  Led  by  Prin.  J.  Cloyd  Miller 

Lordsburg,  N.  M. 

"Orientation  in  High  School  and  College" Supt.  C.  L.  Rose 

Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico 
Round    Table    Discussion,    Led    by    George    McSpadden,    Albuquerque 

The  results  of  the  study  were  highly  gratifying.  The 
editors  feel  that  the  papers  read  at  this  meeting  were,  in 
many  ways,  some  of  the  most  significant  in  the  history  of 
educational  conferences  in  the  state.  The  insight  into  the 
problem  shown  by  public  school  people,  their  general  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  help  in  its  solution,  and  the  practi- 
cality of  the  suggestions  offered  were  outstanding.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  material  presented  was  of  altogether  too 
great  value  not  to  be  preserved. 

Accordingly,  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  approached  and  soon  convinced  that  one  of  its 
bulletins  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
distribution  of  the  summary  of  the  conference  papers.  This 
summary  has  taken  the  form  of  a  condensation  of  the 
material  read  and  also  of  the  discussion  following.  Reports 
of  the  discussion  were  furnished  by  a  stenographer,  who 
was  present  at  all  sessions. 

S.  P.  Nanninga 
J.  C.  Knode 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
October  10,  1933 


CONFERENCE  ON  ARTICULATION  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  WITH  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  conference  on  the  Articulation  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation with  Higher  Education  was  opened  by  James  M. 
Bickley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Conference.  The  conference  met  in 
Rodey  Hall  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  on  July  21 
and  22. 

The  Friday  morning  program  was  opened  with  the 
presentation  of  George  Sanchez  as  chairman.  Mr.  Sanchez 
took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  presented  Dean  S.  P.  Nan- 
ninga,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  who  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

"The  Articulation  of  Secondary  Education  with  Higher 
Education  has  received  the  attention  of  educators  for  the 
past  three  decades.  One  of  the  early  attempts  to  produce 
more  satisfactory  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
1893.  The  recommendations  of  that  committee  did  much 
to  reduce  the  variability  which  had  previously  existed,  but 
it  failed  materially  to  improve  conditions. 

"In  1910  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Division  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association 
to  consider  the  problem  of  the  articulation  of  high  school 
and  college.  The  committee's  report  was  accepted  in  1911 
and  influenced  the  practice  throughout  the  country  of  group- 
ing parts  of  subjects  or  of  allied  subjects,  with  more  or  less 
freedom  of  choice  within  groups.  The  recommendations 
provided  for  consecutive  and  fairly  advanced  work  in  at 
least  two  or  three  fields,  with  sufficient  freedom  for  the  flex- 
ibility of  high  school  offerings. 

"Colleges  and  universities,  besides  adopting  the  policy 
of  accepting  certain  prescribed  units  from  the  high  school, 
have  in  addition  followed  the  policy  of  giving  examinations 
for  admission.    In  connection  with  the  system  of  examina- 
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tions  for  admission  there  grew  up  a  body  of  formality  and 
machinery  which  seriously  interfered  with  the  transition 
of  the  student  from  the  high  school  to  the  college.  In  order 
to  provide  for  this  'gap'  in  our  educational  systems  a  new 
plan  was  introduced ;  viz.,  that  of  'certification'  or  'accredit- 
ing.' It  was  assumed  that  successful  work  in  high  school 
was  an  adequate  indication  of  fitness  for  admission  to 
college. 

"It  has  been  claimed  that  the  leaders  in  higher  institu- 
tions have  unduly  influenced  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools  to  the  extent  that  they  have  become  primarily  prep- 
aratory institutions  for  colleges  and  universities  and  that 
the  high  school  has  been  handicapped  in  carrying  out  its 
true  objectives.  It  is  argued  that  the  subject  matter  that 
prepares  one  best  for  college  does  not  necessarily  prepare 
one  best  for  life.  Flexibility  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school,  which  must  provide  secondary  education  for  those 
going  to  college  and  those  not  going,  is  unquestionably  af- 
fecting the  high  school  by  the  extent  to  which  the  colleges 
recognize  as  counting  toward  admission  the  various  sub- 
jects commonly  found  in  the  high  school  course. 

"This  conference  of  representatives  from  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  and  the  higher  institutions  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  our  problems  and 
as  a  result  determine  practices  and  procedures  that  will 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  our  youth.  We  want  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  high  schools  and  the  higher  insti- 
tutions as  well.  That  is  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind  in  pro- 
viding for  this  conference  and  the  seminar  conducted  by 
Dean  J.  C.  Knode  throughout  the  Summer  Session." 

'  Chairman  George  Sanchez:  "Any  attempted  solution 
must  needs  be  founded  upon  the  objectives  of  these  educa- 
tional systems,  and  it  is  quite  appropriate,  I  believe,  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  discussed  in  a  meeting  of  this  sort  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  phase  of  education  should  be  the 
objectives  of  the  high  schools.  In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Don- 
ald W.  MacKay  I  am  going  to  ask  Supt.  Harry  L.  Smith  of 
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Taiban,  New  Mexico,  to  present  this  subject  and  lead  the 
discussion." 

Superintendent  Smith  then  read  his  paper,  "Objectives  of 
Secondary  Education,"  and  concluded  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  meet  new  demands,  those  in  charge  of 
enlarged  educational  programs  will  have  to  discard  the  prej- 
udice against  universal  secondary  education.  We  must  re- 
member that  even  though  the  academic  high  school  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  in  the  past,  it  does  not  render  the 
most  efficient  service  in  our  present  set-up  and  therefore 
must  be  abandoned  for  the  different  type  of  school. 

"Our  American  secondary  school  must  serve  one  or 
both  of  these  functions — first,  to  prepare  the  student  for 
further  training  in  higher  institutions;  and  second,  to  fit 
the  student,  without  further  training,  for  citizenship.  The 
first  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Latin-Grammar  school  and 
to  a  large  extent  that  of  the  academy  and  the  early  high 
school.  The  latter  is  still  largely  concerned  with  this  func- 
tion. The  curriculum  was  organized  solely  on  that  basis 
and  any  subject  that  did  not  further  this  aim  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter.  But  that  this  idea  is  breaking  down  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  entire  courses  of  study  are  being 
introduced  that  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  preparation  for 
college.  That  educators  of  today  believe  that  every  child 
with  mental  ability  should  have  at  least  a  secondary  educa- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  that  the  old  academic  idea  is  being  abolished  is 
shown  by  the  higher  institutions'  acceptance  of  credit  in 
vocational  subjects  for  entrance.  The  second  function,  that 
of  fitting  the  high  school  student  for  citizenship,  without 
further  training,  is  being  met  by  the  modern  vocational 
high  school. 

"Reorganization  of  our  secondary  schools  is  in  very 
rapid  progress  not  only  in  changes  of  subject  matter  but  in 
extension  to  cover  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  new 
scheme  of  six  years  of  primary  and  intermediate  work, 
three  years  of  junior  high  school,  and  three  years  of  senior 
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high  school  work  better  meets  the  age  requirements  than 
does  the  arbitrary  system  of  eight  and  four  years,  and  tends 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion where  the  mortality  has  been  so  heavy.  This  plan  covers 
more  nearly  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  junior  high 
school  must  begin  to  recognize  more  definitely  individual 
differences  and  differentiation  in  vocational  expectation. 
The  senior  high  school,  then,  must  carry  to  a  successful 
close  what  the  junior  high  school  has  begun;  i.  e.,  fitting  the 
individual  to  a  proper  place  in  society,  whether  that  be  put- 
ting him  directly  into  the  economic  field  or  into  higher 
education.  It  is  intended  to  guide  the  later  conduct  of  the 
individual  as  he  faces  the  difficult  and  critical  situations  of 
life." 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  Superintendent  MacKay  ap- 
peared and  presented  his  paper,  High  School  Objectives. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES 

By  Donald  MacKay 

"Free  public  education  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  nation  is  built.  It  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  every 
American  child.  It  is  fundamental  to  social  welfare  and  to 
national  welfare.  Only  through  education  may  we  hope 
for  an  orderly  solution  to  our  social  and  economic  problems. 
Our  general  program  demands  that  the  American  program 
of  education  be  maintained  and  improved.  This  program 
purposes  to  provide  education  suited  to  the  needs  and  ca- 
pacities of  all  boys  and  girls  through  the  period  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  intellectual 
achievement  but  also  with  physical  and  mental  health.  It 
should  offer  that  variety  of  opportunity  which  will  make 
possible  a  maximum  of  children  who  vary  greatly  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  capacity,  in  interests  and  in  ambitions.  Its 
goal  is  the  achievement  of  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
is  our  fundamental  American  philosophy." 
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This  is  an  agreement  of  opinion  reached  by  educators 
over  the  country  and  formulated  by  the  group  of  educators 
in  a  conference  held  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, February  16,  1933.  .  .  . 

The  aim  of  education  is  the  end  toward  which  the  edu- 
cational process  is  moving.  This  is  reached  through  all 
the  experiences — the  sum-total  of  all  the  experiences.  The 
school  furnishes  only  a  small  part,  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, other  agencies,  such  as  home,  gang,  movie,  and 
library,  play  an  important  role  in  the  complete  educational 
process. 

Dr.  Hopkins  says  the  aim  of  education  must  be:  (1) 
flexibility,  (2)  an  outgrowth  of  existing  social  life,  (3) 
influence  the  individual  to  continued  activity,  (4)  capable 
of  analysis,  (5)  related  to  activities  of  youth,  and  (6)  prag- 
matic. 

All  the  educators  who  have  formulated  a  statement  of 
the  aim  of  education  can  be  classified  into  four  groups — 
those  who  believe  that  culture  is  the  aim ;  those  who  believe 
that  discipline  is  the  aim;  those  who  believe  that  growth 
or  adjustment  is  the  aim;  and  those  who  believe  that  prep- 
aration for  life  is  the  aim  of  the  educational  process. 

The  growing  tendency  is  to  accept  growth  and  adjust- 
ment as  the  aim  of  education.  Some  like  the  expression, 
"social  efficiency  and  individual  development" ;  others  like 
"useful  changes  in  the  individual." 

To  aim  in  instruction  at  growth  and  adjustment  in 
general  is  to  shoot  blunderbuss-fashion.  To  analyze  the  aim 
of  education  one  must  analyze  the  activities  of  life  in  which 
people  do  or  should  engage.  "Obviously  those  activities 
vary  in  different  societies  and  at  different  periods.  Obvi- 
ously, also,  different  individuals  and  different  groups  of 
individuals  engage  in  various  activities  in  various  ways  and 
to  varying  degrees,"  says  Inglis  of  Harvard. 

Inglis  further  says  that  three  important  groups  of 
activities  require  the  participation  of  the  individual,  and  he 
establishes    three    fundamental    objectives    for    secondary 
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education.  These  three  groups  of  activities  are :  (1)  citizen- 
ship, (2)  production  and  distribution  of  economic  utilities, 
(3)  life  of  the  individual  as  a  free  and  independent  per- 
sonality.    Inglis  gives  these  aims  of  the  secondary  school: 

1.  The  Social-Civic  Aim. 

2.  The  Economic-Vocational  Aim. 

3.  The  Individualistic-Avocational  Aim. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  set  up  this  general  aim  of  Social 
Efficiency  and  Individual  Development  in  more  specific 
objectives  and  they  have  become  known  as  the  Seven  Ob- 
jectives of  Education.  The  listener  will  recall  them  as 
follows : 

1.  Command  of  fundamental  processes. 

2.  Health. 

3.  Citizenship. 

4.  Moral-ethical  character. 

5.  Leisure. 

6.  Home  membership. 

7.  Vocation  .  .  . 

Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos  would  like  us  to  think  of  four 
aims: 

1.  Civic-social-moral  responsibility. 

2.  Recreational   and  aesthetic   participation   and   en- 
joyment. 

3.  Occupational  efficiency. 

4.  Physical  efficiency. 

Dr.  Koos  further  points  out  that  the  secondary  school  has 
some  functions  or  proximate  aims  (while  the  above  are 
ultimate  aims)  which  must  be  considered.  He  lists  these 
functions : 

1.  Achieving  a  democratic  secondary  education — high 
school  for  all. 

2.  Recognizing  individual   differences  in  ability,  in- 
terests and  deeds. 

3.  Exploration  and  guidance. 

4.  Preparation  for  higher  education. 
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5.  Fostering  intellectual  efficiency. 

6.  Recognizing  the  adolescent  nature  of  pupils. 

7.  imparting  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  fundamental 
processes. 

The  separation  of  function  and  aim  tends  to  give  less 
importance  in  the  secondary  school  to  the  "objective  com- 
mand of  the  fundamental  processes,"  which  in  the  list  of 
lesser  objectives  was  placed  on  a  par  with  all  the  others. 

The  subjects  in  the  secondardy  school  will  be  those 
which  are  of  major  importance  in  meeting  the  aims  or 
accomplishing  the  functions.  These  courses  will  be  re- 
quired. Subjects  which  correspond  to  universal  needs  in 
connection  with  common  activities  of  life  will  also  be  re- 
quired. Some  courses  or  subjects  will  be  required  for  those 
people  who  are  planning  for  higher  education.  Some  sub- 
jects will  assist  those  pupils  who,  because  of  particular 
abilities,  need  certain  activities.  Still  other  subjects  will 
give  vocational  opportunity;  others  will  be  exploration 
courses,  and  still  others  will  be  planned  for  recreational 
enjoyment. 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  of  Charters  seems  to  fit 
the  present  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  secondary 
education :  "Teach  the  child  in  school  to  do  better  the  things 
he  will  do  anyway  and  then  teach  him  those  things  he  ought 
to  do  to  make  society  better." 

The  chairman  then  transferred  the  conference  meet- 
ing from  Rodey  Hall  to  the  Gymnasium. 

At  the  Gymnasium  Director  James  M.  Bickley  intro- 
duced the  visitors  to  the  assembly  with  the  explanation: 
"Our  plan  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  'Articulation  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  with  Higher  Education'  has  been  to  in- 
vite a  number  of  school  men  from  the  state  to  come  in  and 
give  us  papers  on  this  subject.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  our  visitors 
this  week." 
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At  this  point  the  meeting-  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
George  Sanchez. 

Chairman  Sane-he.::  "In  order  that  we  may  have  some 
foundation  on  which  to  base  a  system  of  articulation  which 
is  to  exist  between  high  school  and  college  education  Dean 
Knode  will  present  a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
college." 

COLLEGE   OBJECTIVES* 
By  Jay  C.  Knode 

I  should  like  to  set  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
paper  two  premises,  as  follows : 

First,  the  only  justification  for  a  state  tax-supported 
educational  institution  is  that  it  render  a  proven  service  to 
the  state. 

Second,  this  proven  service  must  be,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  state  by  the  citizens  coming 
under  the  influence  of  the  institution. 

The  reason  wrhy  a  state  establishes  its  institutions  is 
that  it  expects  certain  services  from  them.  And  when  I 
use  the  word  "service"  here,  I  do  not  mean  some  vague  and 
sentimental  humanitarianism ;  I  mean  a  socially  valuable 
return.  At  times  the  state  is  disappointed — it  does  not 
receive  that  for  which  it  bargains.  But  it  is  axiomatic  that 
tax  money  cannot  legitimately  be  paid  out  by  state  officers 
for  the  support  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  state  unless 
those  institutions  can  show  value  for  the  money  expended. 
The  state  educational  institution  falls  in  this  category  just 
as  truly  as  a  state  medical  institution  or  a  state  corrective 
institution.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  measure  results  in 
any  tangible  form,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  must  be  satis- 
fied that  its  institutions  are  producing  value,  or  these  insti- 
tutions will  be  abolished. 


*  In  New  Mexico  we  are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  institution  of 
higher  learning  that  is  state  supported,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  this 
type  of  institution  here  being  discussed. 
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The  belief  in  state-supported  education  as  fundamental 
to  the  processes  of  democracy  has  long  been  a  postulate  in 
American  thinking-  .  .  . 

The  point  at  the  present  which  arouses  most  contro- 
versy is  the  location  of  that  place  on  the  scale  where  it  can 
still  safely  be  said  that  those  people  entering-  college  will 
be  able  to  give  a  proven  service  to  the  state.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  any  person's  right  to  attend  college 
rests  purely  in  his  desire  to  attend.  There  are  others  who 
insist  that  only  those  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  who  possess 
a  certain  degree  of  mental  ability.  Complementary  to  the 
two  premises  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I 
should  like  to  set  down  a  third,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
fairly  obvious  at  the  present  time  in  the  light  of  the  present 
constitution  or  set-up  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
premise  is  this :  That  person  who  applies  for  college  train- 
ing should  be  one  who  is  capable  of  rendering  service  above 
the  average  in  his  community  as  a  result  of  that  training. 
As  already  said,  in  view  of  the  intangibility  of  the  results 
obtained,  it  is  accordingly  difficult  to  say  that  this  person 
is  benefitting  from  a  college  education  and  that  one  is  not, 
but  there  are  certain  broad  lines  of  procedure  which  have 
been  more  or  less  definitely  laid  down  and  by  which  at  least 
those  in  college  work  feel  that  they  are  justified  in  guiding 
their  course.  The  present  college  has  been  established  dis- 
tinctly for  the  superior  student.  This  was  the  basis  of  its 
origin,  and  it  has  remained  the  understanding  in  the  minds 
of  American  college  faculties  ever  since  the  founding  of 
Harvard.  Only  lately  has  this  purpose  been  called  into 
question,  and  even  now  no  question  remains  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  oppose  certain  college  policies  today,  that  this 
superior  group  is  still  entitled  to  training.  The  debate  cen- 
ters, rather,  about  the  question  as  to  what  degree  the  bar 
shall  be  lowered.  Personally,  I  look  with  much  favor  upon 
continued  training,  if  it  be  real  training  and  if  we  can  per- 
suade society  to  assume  the  economic  burden,  for  all  those 
who  desire  it  beyond  high  school  level.     But  just  as  in  the 
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high  school  we  are  forced  to  consider  more  and  more  the 
demand  for  diversity  of  offering  in  the  curriculum,  just 
so  to  the  degree  that  we  set  out  to  meet  these  demands  shall 
we  be  forced  in  the  college,  also  to  greater  diversity. 

The  junior  college  movement,  properly  understood  and 
properly  carried  out,  is  exactly  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  this  question.  The  junior  college  as  more  lately  con- 
ceived is  not  intended  as  a  beginning  step  in  a  university 
education;  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  courses  particularly 
adapted  to  those  who  want  semi-professional  work,  or  who 
want  a  little  further  insight  into  and  rounding  out  in  what 
we  call  the  cultural  subjects.  It  is  intended,  to  be  sure,  that 
where  serving  a  given  community,  it  should  take  care  of 
those  capable  students  who  might  wish  to  go  on  with  upper 
division  university  work,  but  primarily  it  is  to  devote  its 
attention  to  the  great  group  who  wish  shorter  and  more 
specialized  courses.  .  . 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  every  normal  child  in  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  a  six-year  secondary  education. 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  entitled  to  two  years  of  junior  college 
training.  But  the  percentage  of  those  who  can  profit  from 
a  four-year  university  course  under  the  terms  here  laid 
down  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  smaller. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  at  once  that  the  college 
has  said  and  does  say  that  the  criterion  by  which  that 
service  to  the  state  can  best  be  approximated  is  brain- 
power. There  are  certain  ways,  without  doubt,  in  which 
this  has  been  regarded  too  narrowly.  For  brain-power 
alone  is  not  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  return  of  service. 
There  have  been  some  very  high-powered  scoundrels  edu- 
cated both  by  our  high  schools  and  by  our  colleges  .  .  . 

Not  only  has  the  college  the  job  of  sharpening  wits:  it 
has  also  the  very  tremendous  task  of  turning  out  its  product 
with  a  confirmed  attitude  of  social-mindedness  .  .  . 

The  college  has  been  and  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  error 
in  emphasis  upon  academic  activity.   Its  teachers  are  inter- 
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ested  in  books,  its  courses  are  laid  out  in  terms  of  books; 
the  lectures  of  its  instructors  are  derived  from  books,  and 
without  considerable  facility  with  and  interest  in  books,  a 
student  thrives  ill  in  the  college  atmosphere  .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less, admitting  the  validity  of  all  strictures  against  present 
college  shortcomings,  and  admitting  that  such  errors  will 
receive  more  attention,  the  fact  remains  that  the  focal  point 
around  which  the  institution  of  higher  learning  builds  its 
procedures  and  will  continue  to  build  them  is — brain-power. 
Possession  of  brain-power  is  not  a  guarantee  of  success  in 
any  sense  in  which  you  wish  to  use  that  word,  with  respect 
to  a  given  individual.  But  the  progress  of  the  race,  of  the 
social  group — and  indeed,  their  very  preservation — are  de- 
pendent upon  the  right  development  of  the  best  brains  with- 
in the  group.  In  America  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  lot  of 
silly  twaddle  about  the  "all-round  man,"  and  we  have  been 
profoundly  suspicious  of  intellectuality.  Contrast,  if  you 
please,  the  common  attitude  toward  the  two  phrases,  "a  man 
of  affairs"  and  "a  man  of  brains."  Nobody  wants  education 
to  develop  a  lot  of  freaks,  but  being  brainy  is  not  being 
freakish  any  more  than  being  freakish  is  being  brainy. 
People  with  properly  trained  brains  do  not  conform,  it  is 
true,  as  readily  as  others;  very  commonly  they  make  those 
people  who  live  their  lives  in  terms  of  current  social  ap- 
proval very  uncomfortable ;  these  latter  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  other  and  profounder  standards 
of  conduct  than  that  of  popularity.  But  remember,  it  has 
been  people  in  the  past  who,  unafraid,  were  willing  to  de- 
velop new  ideas  and  to  traffic  in  new  ideas  to  whom  we  now 
look  back  as  the  saviours  of  the  race.  Yes,  in  their  own  day 
some  of  them  were  even  called  freaks ;  today  we  call  them 
seers  and  intellectual  pioneers  and  geniuses.  And  in  the  light 
of  society's  growing  complexity,  it  seems  rather  obvious 
that  what  we  shall  need  is  more  of  this  kind  of  brains,  stim- 
ulated and  developed  and  set  free.  .  .  . 

Three  groups — the  professional  class,  those  planning 
to  pursue  a  special  field  of  knowledge,  and  those  who  seek 
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culture — constitute  the  three  accepted  categories  recognized 
as  comprising  the  present  college  population.  But  whether 
or  not  we  put  college  attendance  in  terms  of  aims,  we  shall 
probably  agree  that  young  people  of  outstanding  intellec- 
tual ability  should  attend  college.  If  the  college  does  not 
help  people  of  this  sort  to  the  largest  possible  future  ac- 
complishment, there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
college.  Tragically  enough,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
these  people  with  whom  the  college  does  not  have  opportu- 
nity to  work.  In  a  study  made  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota* with  reference  to  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  it  was  found  that  actually  a  great- 
er proportion  of  the  men  in  the  third  tenth  with  respect  to 
high  school  scholarship  were  entering  the  University  than 
those  from  the  top,  or  tenth,  tenth,  and  that  in  all  these 
upper  groups  the  number  entering  was  smaller  than  the 
number  who  remained  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  next  September  this  same  kind  of 
tragedy  is  to  be  enacted.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  by 
every  count  should  enter  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  while  large  numbers  of  those  whose 
future  social  return  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  makes  jus- 
tification of  their  further  training  at  least  questionable,  will 
enter  in  large  numbers.  It  is  a  tragedy  whose  proportions 
we  can  but  feebly  comprehend. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  college  objectives  main- 
ly in  terms  of  what  the  higher  institution  proposes  to  do 
with  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  lower  schools ;  namely,  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  mental  capacities  and  certain 
attitudes  and  appreciations.  Coordinate  with  its  big  task 
with  students,  and  hence  influencing  its  choice  of  students, 
is  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  vast  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  comprise  the  basis  of  our  civilization,  the  extension 
of  the  bounds  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  assumption  of  in- 
tellectual leadership  in  the  life  of  the  state.    And  by  intel- 


*  "Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  in  the  High  School  and  Its  Relation  to 
Higher  Education,"  a  paper  read  by  Dean  J.  B.  Johnston  at  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Section,   N.   E.   A.,   Minneapolis,   July,   1928. 
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lectual  leadership  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  vicarious  leader- 
ship through  its  graduates ;  I  mean  a  very  present  and  vital 
activity  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  students  in  the  prob- 
lems that  challenge  the  thinking  people  of  the  state — con- 
troversial and  disturbing  problems,  whether  of  an  economic, 
or  a  governmental,  or  a  cultural  nature.  We  may 
think  of  the  academician  as  apart  from  the  world ;  we  can- 
not so  think  of  the  educator  who  is  an  educator  in  the  true 
sense.  He  is  an  intellectual ;  he  likes  problems ;  he  is  willing 
to  suffer  for  the  privilege  of  attacking  those  problems — and 
he  is  not  a  freak.  To  these  high  purposes  the  college  calls 
those  who  can  and  will  respond.  Its  objectives  are  not  easy 
objectives ;  they  are  not  measured  in  terms  of  degrees,  or 
semesters,  or  points  of  credit;  they  are,  rather,  objectives 
that  reach  beyond  any  given  individual  to  past,  present,  and 
future,  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  a  true  sense,  to  the  per- 
petuation and  consummation  of  the  finest  things  of  which 
the  race  is  capable. 

Discussion 

President  A.  0.  Bowden  of  State  Teachers  College  led 
the  discussion :  "The  objectives  of  universities  are  made  up 
of  college  objectives.  The  definition  of  a  college  is  'reading 
together'.  Presumably  we  know  the  objectives  of  vocational 
schools.  The  techniques  of  these  schools  are  another  mat- 
ter, but  at  least  we  know  their  purposes.  But  there  is  a 
college  which  is  called  the  liberal  arts  college  which  is  a 
clearing  house  of  them  all.  I  believe  the  liberal  arts  college 
is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  developing  brain-power 
and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  schemes  of  reference  for 
values.  It  should  appeal  to  superior-minded  men  and  women. 
We  ought  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  develop 
brain-power  in  solving  social  and  economic  problems.  The 
liberal  arts  colleges  are  making  an  error  in  trying  to  justify 
their  existence  by  putting  in  courses  in  vocations — subjects 
such  as  typing  and  mechanical  arts.  They  do  not  need  to 
bow  their  heads  and  apologize  for  their  courses.     They  are 
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for  the  purpose  of  developing  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
a  high  type.  I  think  the  mistake  in  colleges  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  has  been  that  our 
students  have  attended  to  get  mere  information.  They  have 
sold  their  souls  to  the  devil  for  knowledge. 

"I  mean  by  'scheme  of  reference'  a  measuring-stick  for 
measuring  values.  Steel,  in  itself,  has  no  value  except  as  it 
is  translated  in  terms  of  social  use.  All  values  are  social. 
The  purpose  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  get  a  scheme 
of  social  values  into  the  minds  of  young  and  old  people  with 
which  to  judge  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  past.  If  a  lib- 
eral arts  college  desires  to  give  its  students  a  scheme  of  ref- 
erence as  to  social  values  and  if  its  purpose  is  to  develop 
brain-power  and  to  train  statesmen  with  political  ability, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  subjects  its  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  study  are  Greek,  Latin,  world  literature,  phil- 
osophy, science,  both  social  and  physical,  mathematics,  and 
appreciation  of  art.  They  should  learn  to  discriminate.  I 
have  heard  that  the  difference  between  an  educated  and  an 
uneducated  person  is  that  the  former  can  see  differences  and 
the  latter  cannot,  unless  they  are  striking.  The  liberal  arts 
college  should  try  to  give  its  students  the  sum-total  of  social 
progress.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  our  country  is  that 
for  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  our  young  people  have 
gone  to  college  to  get  two  things,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
the  aim  has  been  centered  on  a  job,  which  is  always  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  dollars  rather  than  in  terms  of  social  serv- 
ice. You  can't  convince  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
another  scheme  of  reference  than  the  dollar.  We  are  ap- 
proaching chaos  because  the  dollar  does  not  satisfy." 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
By  H.  D.  Donaldson 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  on  the  program  of 
studies  in  the  high  school  and  many  research  studies  have 
been  made  on  this  topic,  but — 

"The  curriculum  is  still  thought  of  in  terms  of 
four  major  subjects  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects 
and  in  terms  of  five-hour  classes.  Algebra  and  ge- 
ometry, American  history,  traditional  English 
classics,  Latin  grammar,  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars, 
Cicero's  orations,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and 
other  traditional  units  of  subject  matter  are  taken 
for  granted  in  the  program  of  studies ;  and,  with 
these  guide-posts  fixed,  some  vocational  studies, 
some  music,  some  art,  and  a  little  physical  educa- 
tion are  sprinkled  in."  ' 

Any  change  in  the  general  outline  given  above  should 
be  one  of  evolution  rather  than  one  of  revolution,  hence  the 
first  part  of  this  paper  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the 
program  of  studies  as  we  find  it  today.  .  .  . 

In  organizing  curricula  the  principle  of  majors  and 
minors  should  be  followed  so  pupils  will  not  scatter  their 
effort  but  work  along  specific  lines.  A  major  is  a  course 
continuing  through  three  years  and  a  minor  a  course  run- 
ning through  two  years. 

Illustrations — 
Major  groups — 

Three  years  of  English 
Three  years  of  foreign  language 
Three  years  of  social  science  (economic  geog- 
raphy,   sociology,    history,    civics    of    various 
kinds) 

Three  years  of  natural  science 
Three  years  of  mathematics 
Three  years  of  similar  vocational  subjects. 


1.      Harl    R.    Doutdas,    "Types    and    Fields    of    Curriculum    Research    in    Secondary 
Education  During  1929."     School  Review,  Nov.,   1<)30,  p.  661. 
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Minor  groups — 

Two  years  of  any  one  of  the  major  groups. 

In  general,  pupils  should  be  required  to  complete  two 
major  groups  and  two  minor  groups  offered  in  the  school 
attended  .  .  . 

In  organizing  a  program  of  studies  for  the  small  high 
school  it  is  important  to  study  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  school  and  the  community.  It  is  better  to  attempt  less 
and  do  the  work  thoroughly  than  to  undertake  more  and  do 
the  work  poorly.  The  temptation  to  offer  too  many  units  is 
very  great  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  we 
have  107  four-year  accredited  high  school.  Of  this  number 
eighteen  have  an  enrolment  of  less  than  fifty,  forty-three 
have  an  enrolment  between  fifty  and  a  hundred,  thirty  ran 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  only  sixteen  enrolled 
more  than  two  hundred.  These  figures  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  the  small  high  school  problem  in  New  Mexico  .  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustrative  curricu- 
lum that  not  as  much  freedom  in  election  of  subjects  is  al- 
lowed as  appears  from  the  program  of  studies.  A  pupil  is 
really  required  to  elect  his  curriculum.  The  scope  of  this 
paper  will  not  permit  the  statement  of  more  than  one  cur- 
riculum, hence  we  submit  a  general  one  suitable  for  small 
high  schools  offering  only  one  general  course.  In  this  out- 
line the  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  the  work  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils — those  who  will  continue 
through  the  high  school  and  go  to  college,  those  whose  edu- 
cation will  end  with  the  high  school,  and  those  who  will  not 
continue  in  school  beyond  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade. 

GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

GRADE  IX 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Required :  Required : 

English  English 

Community  Civics  Occupations 

Algebra  or  General  Math.  Algebra  or  General  Math. 

Physical  Training  Physical  Training 
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First   Semester 
Elective : 

Physiology 

Shop 

Foreign  Language 

Home  Economics 

Music 


Second   Semester 
Elective: 

Agriculture 

Shop 

Foreign  Language 

Home  Economics 

Music 


Each  pupil  is  to  choose  one  or  two  elective  subjects. 


First  Semester 
Required: 

English 

World  History 

Plane  Geometry  or 

General  Math. 
Elective: 

Foreign  Language 

Shop 

Home  Economics 

Biology 

Typewriting 

Music 

Each  pupil  is  to 


GRADE  X 

Second  Semester 

Required : 
English 
World  History 
Plane  Geometry  or 
General  Math. 

Elective: 

Foreign  Language 
Shop 

Home  Economics 
Biology 
Typewriting 
Music 
choose  one  or  two  electives 


GRADE  XI 


First  Semester 
Required: 

English 

Algebra  II 

Chemistry  or  Physics 
Electives : 

Foreign  Language 

Home  Economics 

Commercial  Subjects 

Shop 

Solid  Geometry 


First  Semester 
Required: 
English 
American  History 


Second  Semester 
Required : 

English 

New  Mex.  History  &  Civics 

Chemistry  or  Physics 
Electives : 

Foreign  Language 

Home  Economics 

Commercial  Subjects 

Shop 


Economics 


GRADE  XII 


Second  Semester 
Required: 
English 
American  History 
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First  Semester 
Elective : 

Foreign  Language 
Physics  or  Chemistry 
Commercial  Branches 
Shop 
Sociology 


Second   Semester 
Elective : 

Foreign  Language 
Physics  or  Chemistry 
Commercial  Branches 
Shop 
Psychology 


If  the  enrolment  and  the  number  of  teachers  do  not 
permit  any  electives,  then  the  school  authorities  must  select 
one  or  more  courses  from  the  electives  suggested,  the  selec- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  pupil  and  community  needs. 

The  larger  schools  should  formulate  as  many  curricula 
as  their  student  and  community  needs  justify,  such  as  col- 
lege preparatory,  commercial,  English,  foreign  language, 
manual  arts,  mathematics,  history,  etc.  According  to  the 
article  "Curriculum  Titles  and  Curriculum  Constants  in 
Senior  High  Schools,"  by  Good  and  Roberts  in  The  School 
Review,  November,  1928,  one  may  take  his  choice  of  184 
titles.  Each  should  embody  the  subjects  that  are  essential 
to  its  purpose. 

The  English  entrance  examinations  required  by  the 
University  should  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  twelfth  grade  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
in  order  that  the  last  semester  might  be  given  to  remedial 
work  along  the  necessary  lines  rather  than  to  the  usual 
literature  course. 

Such  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  the  program  of  the  high 
school  for  some  time  to  come,  but  what  of  the  future?  Thus 
far  we  have  been  very  much  concerned  about  the  content  of 
the  course  of  study  and  it  is  very  essential  that  we  should 
be,  but  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  outcomes  of  the 
secondary  schools  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  a  method  of  work  which  will  serve  the  indi- 
vidual long  after  he  has  forgotten  the  substance  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, a  method  of  work  which  will  carry  him  on  in 
his  chosen  field  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  progress, 
whether  it  be  through  the  university  or  in  some  vocational 
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field.  Again,  it  is  important  that  we  think  more  about  the 
outcomes  in  terms  of  attitudes,  ideals  and  habits  and  less 
about  credits,  marks  and  courses  of  study.  The  purpose  of 
the  high  school  is  as  unique  in  the  training  of  the  adolescent 
as  is  the  work  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  not  essentially 
to  do  things  that  will  make  university  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  easier  nor  university  teaching  easier.  The  principle 
of  social  utility  is  becoming  more  and  more  outstanding  as 
the  guide  in  curriculum  construction.  The  college  entrance 
examination,  standing  in  class,  credits,  intelligence  quotient 
and  other  measures  are  secondary  to  the  whole  program 
of  high  school  training.  Briggs  tells  us  that  "every  school 
should  formulate  a  program  that  will  aim  primarily  at 
making  each  pupil,  whatever  his  interests,  his  native  abili- 
ties, and  his  aptitudes,  better  in  such  ways  that  he  will  be  a 
more  effective  citizen."  * 

Our  modern  high  school  is  no  longer  a  Latin  Grammar 
School,  nor  an  institution  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train 
pupils  for  language,  mathematics  and  science  courses  in 
college.  What  we  have  today  is  a  cosmopolitan  high  school. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  vividly  set  forth  when  we 
note  how  the  high  school  has  grown  in  numbers  the  past 
three  decades — 500,000  students  in  1900 ;  a  million  in  1910 ; 
two  million  in  1920;  five  million  in  1930.  No  longer  do  we 
have  a  picked  group,  practically  all  of  them  desiring  to  go 
to  the  university,  but  we  have  a  really  cosmopolitan  group 
representing  every  stratum  of  society,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  interested  in  going  into  the  higher  institutions. 

This  condition  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  interested  in 
education,  but  particularly  to  those  of  us  in  the  secondary 
field.  How  shall  the  high  school  of  today  with  its  still  rather 
fixed  curriculum  be  turned  into  a  community  school  of  to- 
morrow with  a  program  suitable  to  the  needs?  There  is  no 
single  answer  to  such  a  question.  The  changes  to  be  brought 
about  should  be  gradual  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  led 


2.     Briggs,     Department    of    Secondary     School     Principals,     Proceedings     of     the 
Atlantic   City  Meeting,   Department  of  Superintendence,    1930,   p.    180. 
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to  understand  them  .  .  .  No  doubt  we  will  all  agree  that  we 
cannot  work  out  a  suitable  program  now,  but  may  we  not 
at  least  suggest  that  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  of 
the  future  will  be  centered  in  the  life  around  it,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  program  will  come  out  of  the  present 
high  school  in  response  to  common  aspiration,  purpose  and 
need?  Instead  of  having  five  subjects  per  week  for  a  year 
might  we  not  have  many  units  of  learning,  very  flexible 
ones  which  would  be  under  constant  revision?  This  would 
mean,  of  course,  almost  an  individual  program  of  studies 
for  each  student,  centered  around  his  own  special  interests. 
It  would  also  mean  the  integration  of  all  subjects,  or  large 
groups  of  them,  into  a  unified  program,  thus  breaking  down 
the  present  subject-matter  or  departmental  divisions.  Such 
a  system  would  mean  doing  away  with  the  present  plan  of 
marking,  credits  and  hours  and  would  demand  that  grad- 
uates of  the  high  schools  be  accepted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  authorities  supported  by  a  carefully 
recorded  history  of  the  student's  life  and  of  his  activities 
and  interests,  including  results  of  various  types  of  exam- 
inations and  other  evidences  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  work.  An  experiment  along  this  line  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Progressive  Education  Association  through  the  co- 
operation of  twenty  of  our  leading  secondary  schools  in  the 
East  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  leading  colleges.  It 
begins  in  September,  1933,  and  the  outcome  will  bear 
watching. 

As  previously  stated,  whatever  change  or  reorganiza- 
tion is  to  take  place  in  the  secondary  school  program  the 
process  should  be  one  of  evolution  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  Committee  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
on  the  relation  of  school  and  college  summarizes  the  activi- 
ties along  this  line  as  follows : 

The  first  type  of  curriculum  reorganization  concen- 
trates upon  organizing  materials  and  methods  of  instruction 
within  the  present  subjects,  eliminating  materials  of  ques- 
tionable value,  and  adding  new  content. 
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A  second  type  of  curriculum  reorganization  combines 
present  subjects  into  a  small  number  of  broad,  parallel  fields 
and  enriches  the  content  from  fields  previously  neglected. 
The  groupings  most  frequently  found  are  humanities,  social 
science,  science  and  mathematics,  health,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

A  third  type  of  curriculum  reorganization  is  that  which 
organizes  the  curriculum  around  a  central  core,  required  of 
all  pupils  throughout  the  entire  secondary  school  course, 
but  with  a  decreasing  amount  of  pupil  time  each  year,  en- 
abling the  student  to  give  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to 
his  particular  interests.  Subjects  of  special  interest  to  a  few 
individuals  are  offered  as  electives  outside  of  the  core. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Supt.  James  M.  Bickley,  of 
Clovis,  New  Mexico,  who  thanked  Supt.  Donaldson  for  his 
remarks  and  spoke  as  follows :  "Dr.  Judd  said  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  discussion  with  Superintendent  Newlon,  of  Denver, 
who  was  urging  more  liberality  in  accepting  new  subjects 
that  it  was  true  they  (the  colleges)  had  made  no  progress 
in  twenty  years  by  way  of  being  more  liberal,  but  they 
would  be  more  ready  and  willing  as  soon  as  the  high  schools 
had  something  definite  to  offer.  'With  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  sciences  as  compared  with  Latin  or 
Greek,'  said  Dr.  Judd,  'first  show  me  your  teachers  and  then 
I  will  answer.  I  would  rather  have  citizenship  taught  by 
some  Latin  teachers  than  to  have  it  taught  by  certain  teach- 
ers of  citizenship.' 

"Twelve  studies  have  been  reported  and  this  conclusion 
was  made  on  the  subject  of  a  program  of  studies:  That 
since  1924  there  has  been  a  definite  tendency  upon  the  part 
of  higher  institutions  to  require  more  for  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  and  more  in  the  social  sciences,  about  the 
same  in  the  physical  sciences  and  less  in  the  other  subjects. 
Then  the  statement  is  turned  around  to  state  that  the  col- 
leges and  universities  since  1924  have  tended  to  accept  more 
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of  all  the  subjects  offered,  and  have  required  less  in  number 
of  subjects. 

"We  are  trying  to  solve  this  problem  with  respect  to 
New  Mexico;  it  is  my  job  and  yours,  and  that  of  the  higher 
institutions  in  New  Mexico.  In  that  little  paper  I  sent 
around  we  found  that  the  high  schools  of  New  Mexico  are 
requiring  more  than  the  colleges  are  requiring  for  entrance. 
We  are  above  the  average  in  our  requirements  for  colleges 
and  universities. 

"Now  let  us  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  We 
see  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion to  reduce  the  required  number  of  subjects.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  sent  out  a  questionnaire  requesting 
answers  to  the  query,  'Are  our  entrance  requirements  hurt- 
ing your  work?'  Only  sixteen  per  cent  said  'Yes.'  They 
turned  the  question  around  to  say,  'Do  you  think  that  there 
should  be  no  requirements  upon  the  part  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions for  entrance?'  Fifty  per  cent  said,  'No,  we  want 
some  required  subjects.  We  don't  want  to  get  out  into 
space.'  The  University  then  questioned,  'If  the  higher  insti- 
tutions were  to  give  larger  freedom  to  the  high  schools  and 
make  certain  large  groups  of  requirements  and  less  definite 
subject  requirements,  would  you  be  helped?'  Seventy-five 
per  cent  answered,  'Yes.'  This  question  was  followed  up 
with:  'What  subjects  would  you  increase  in?'  A  very  lim- 
ited per  cent  said,  'We  would  increase  in  English.'  A  smaller 
number  said  they  would  make  increases  in  the  fine  arts, 
social  science,  mechanical  arts  and  health.  .  .  . 

"In  Wisconsin  they  found  that  the  rank  in  high  school 
determined  very  largely  a  lad's  success  in  college  or  univer- 
sity. The  student  who  ranked  high  in  high  school,  regard- 
less of  what  he  took  and  regardless  of  how  the  schools  ar- 
rived at  that  ranking,  showed  a  definite  tendency  to  rank 
high  in  college,  and  if  he  ranked  low  in  high  school  there 
was  a  definite  tendency  for  him  to  rank  low  in  college. 

"I  am  wondering  if  we  could  not  in  New  Mexico  come 
to  some  kind  of  an  agreement  whereby  high  schools  would 
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not  be  left  entirely  out  in  space,  but  would  be  left  with  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  in  measuring  their  achievements  and 
outlining  their  courses  of  study  and  yet  those  methods 
would  be  accepted  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  state.  The  North  Central  Association  advised  that  ar- 
rangements be  such  that  students  be  required,  when  they 
start  a  subject,  to  follow  it  up  more  completely.  Majors  and 
minors  should  be  made  in  high  schools  and  high  schools  al- 
lowed freedom  in  the  selection  of  these  majors  and  minors. 

"Not  a  single  higher  institution  last  year  in  all  the 
North  Central  Association  of  higher  institutions  had  a 
course  which  followed  up  the  content  as  given  in  a  high 
school  course  in  social  science.  They  found  that  not  many 
colleges  make  any  distinction  as  to  whether  students  had 
two,  three,  or  four  years  of  English.  The  same  is  true,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  mathematics  and  foreign  languages, 
though  not  as  much.  In  history  there  is  very  little  distinc- 
tion as  to  what  or  how  many  years  have  been  had  in  high 
school.  They  all  fall  in  the  same  group  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions. I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  to  do  much  in  modi- 
fying our  own  ways  of  thinking  with  respect  to  our  prep- 
aration for  college  entrance  requirements  in  this  state,  but 
we  do  need  a  more  definite  understanding  between  the  high 
schools  and  higher  institutions  as  to  what  they  do  and  are 
going  to  require  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  that  is  a  question 
that  comes  in  at  this  time  with  respect  to  entrance  into  our 
higher  institutions." 

Pres.  A.  0.  Bowden  asked  this  question :  "Mr.  Donald- 
son included  in  his  suggested  curricula  shop  work.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  objective  of  shop  work?" 

Supt.  Donaldson :  "A  great  many  boys  and  girls  going 
to  high  school  are  not  going  to  continue  in  school,  and  those 
who  do  not  have  the  mental  ability  to  take  other  subjects 
can  get  a  lot  out  of  these  mechanical  courses." 

Pres.  Bowden :  "There  are  some  3,000  separate  voca- 
tions represented  in  the  United  States  and  according  to  an 
investigation  I  have  made  recently  we  are  teaching  only 
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300.  I  wonder  why  at  the  secondary  level  of  our  education 
we  choose  to  take  some  of  them  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
3,000  begging-  when  so  many  of  our  professions  and  voca- 
tions are  overcrowded?  Why  not  include  beauty  specializa- 
tion and  barbering,  etc.  in  that  work?" 

Supt.  Donalson:  "Personally,  if  we  had  the  money,  I 
would  say,  go  ahead.  Many  of  those  people  will  want  to  go 
on  to  college  later.  I  do  think  every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  chance  to  take  typing  in  college  because  he  or  she  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so  later  on." 

Mr.  George  Sanchez:  "Thirteen  per  cent  of  our  stu- 
dents graduate  from  high  school  and  that  thirteen  per  cent 
is  only  two  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrolment.  If,  by 
any  type  of  vocational  work,  we  can  equip  that  larger  per 
cent,  does  that  not  justify  such  training?" 

Mr.  MacFarland:  "I  think  English  is  the  most  poorly 
taught  subject  in  high  school.  It  is  definitely  mapped  out 
but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  we  do  not  have  the  same 
things  mapped  out  in  all  high  schools.  The  examination 
mentioned  (in  the  senior  year  of  high  school)  might  help  us 
to  better  this  condition." 

Question  by  Dean  Marshall :  "Why  can't  high  schools 
give  these  examinations  all  along  the  course?  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  that  work  is  wasted  because  we  do 
not  teach  the  children  what  is  needed  most.  We  map  out  a 
program,  but  if  we  were  to  give  these  diagnostic  tests  in 
the  earlier  grades  we  could  teach  them  what  they  need, 
rather  than  mapping  out  a  theoretical  program.  Would  a 
semester's  work  clear  up  difficulties  found  in  entrance 
examinations  given  in  the  senior  year?  If  you  find  that  a 
particular  group  has  a  particular  handicap  then  the  whole 
program  might  be  thrown  out  and  you  could  emphasize 
these  needs.  This  is  also  a  criticism  of  colleges.  We  have 
the  program  first  and  then  try  to  fit  the  students  into  it 
later." 

Answer  by  Dean  Knode :  "I  think  this  suggestion  of  a 
high  school  senior  test  rather  than  a  college  freshman  test 
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an  excellent  one,  although  in  secondary  work  we  want  to 
avoid  the  idea  that  all  we  are  doing  is  preparing  a  group  of 
people  for  college.  These  forms  of  testing,  then,  should  be 
not  in  terms  of  college  entrance,  but  in  terms  of  efficiency 
and  accomplishment  in  high  school.  Doesn't  the  problem 
come  down  many  times  to  a  division  between  those  who 
want  to  go  to  college  and  those  who  don't?" 

Answer  by  Supt.  Donaldson:  "You  can't  do  that  in 
small  high  schools  such  as  we  have  in  New  Mexico." 

Mr.  MacFarland :  "Many  high  schools  are  making  that 
distinction.   I  know  ours  does." 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
By  W.  G.  Donley 

In  1922,  President  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  wrote  as  follows : 

"During  my  boyhood  I  once  saw  a  safe  dependable 
family  horse  left  alone  on  Main  Street  with  no  hand  on  the 
reins.  He  first  began  to  walk,  then  to  run,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  had  endangered  many  lives,  torn  the  carriage  to 
pieces,  and  so  injured  himself  that  he  had  to  be  shot.  Liberty 
is  like  fire ;  under  wise  control  an  incalculable  blessing ;  un- 
controlled, an  appalling  agent  of  destruction  .  .  . 

"Every  year  a  hundred  thousand  boys  are  suddenly 
'turned  loose'  on  the  swarming  Main  Street  of  American 
college  life.  Most  of  them  have  never  taken  a  step  without 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  reins  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile  to  save  trouble  and  protect  themselves 
from  criticism,  the  colleges  insist  on  the  fiction  that  these 
unprepared  products  of  such  system  are  'college  men'  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  do  not  even  profess  to  hold  the  reins. 

"It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  these  hundred 
thousand  young  colts  find  themselves  next  September 
'turned  loose  on  Main  Street,'  thousands  of  them  will  run 
wild,  smash  their  college  course  to  smithereens,   and  be 
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'shot'  by  the  college  authorities  or  by  the  home  folks  before 
the  firsl  year  of  their  great  adventure  is  over. 

"Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  colleges  seem  proud 
of  their  failures,  and  point  to  their  piles  of  corpses  as  evi- 
dence of  their  'high  standards.'  That  each  represents  a 
wrecked  college  career  and  a  sorrowing  home  seems  never 
to  occur  to  them  ..." 

Five  years  after  this  statement  was  made,  Wisconsin 
University  sent  home  783  freshmen  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  express  my  disgust  for  the 
administration  that  permitted  such  slaughter.  At  least  600 
of  these  students  should  have  been  so  supervised  that  their 
work  would  have  been  satisfactory. 

However,  for  the  past  ten  years  various  colleges  and 
agencies  have  been  exploring  new  means  of  articulating  the 
college  and  the  secondary  school.  We  are  about  to  be  able  to 
use  some  of  their  findings  .  .  . 

In  the  conferences  held  by  the  experimenting  agencies, 
four  definite  steps  were  agreed  upon  as  a  part  of  a  recom- 
mended plan.  First,  it  seems  quite  necessary  that  a  more 
detailed  personal  record  should  be  kept  by  the  secondary 
schools  of  each  of  its  students  who  will  enter  college.  Sec- 
ond, it  seems  that  a  more  accurate  measure  of  knowledge  at 
definite  periods  during  the  secondary  school  life  should  be 
secured  and  transmitted  with  the  other  records.  Third,  that 
the  college  should  furnish  competent  advice  to  the  student 
at  the  time  of  admission,  based  on  this  information  trans- 
mitted from  the  secondary  school.  Fourth,  that  the  college 
shall  be  liberal  enough  in  its  requirements  for  entrance  and 
degrees  to  wave  such  restrictions  as  should  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  ability  of  the  particular 
students  who  come  to  it. 

Those  who  have  been  making  the  most  intensive  study 
of  this  problem  have  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  college  advisor  must  have  a  great  body  of  information 
for  each  individual  student  which  has  been  accumulated  and 
recorded  by  the  secondary  school  teachers  while  the  student 
was  working  under  normal  school  conditions. 
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The  chief  function  of  this  record  is  to  serve  as  an  ob- 
jective guide  to  specific  activities,  and  to  show  over  as  wide 
range  as  possible  the  sort  of  ideas  with  which  the  pupil  is 
most  successful,  the  kind  of  things  that  command  his  at- 
tention and  initiative,  and  the  skills  in  which  he  is  poor  as 
well  as  those  in  which  he  is  conspicuous.  By  this  is  meant 
as  complete  a  summary  as  possible  of  the  student's  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  physical  equipment  during  these 
years.  What  we  need  in  order  to  guide  these  students  is  a 
series  of  truthful  pictures  in  as  close  succession  as  possible, 
that  will  reveal  the  normal,  unforced,  and  significant  actions 
and  tendencies  of  their  minds,  and  which  will  admit  of  but 
one  interpretation.  To  obtain  this  information  will  require 
some  time  to  be  spent  in  conference  with  the  high  school 
students  and  these  conferences  should  impress  upon  the 
student  that  what  one  really  knows,  and  what  one  becomes, 
and  what  one  can  surely  do  are  the  things  that  count  in  edu- 
cation, and  nothing  else. 

If  this  obligation  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  second- 
ary school  faculty,  the  secondary  procedure  should  become 
a  systematic  and  careful  study  of  the  individual  student, 
and  his  record  should  disclose  far  more  about  his  fitness  for 
college  than  any  entrance  examination  can  now  reveal.  He 
should  enter  college  not  as  a  problem  in  administration,  but 
one  solely  in  placement.  The  kind  of  work,  and  his  degree 
of  advancement  would  be  the  only  questions  to  be  solved. 
These  could  be  solved  before  the  student  arrives  by  compe- 
tent committees  on  admission. 

I  am  certain  all  of  you  are  quite  well  acquainted  with 
the  study  that  has  been  made  on  the  relative  difficulty  of 
teachers'  examinations.  Every  college  observes  a  great  vari- 
ation in  the  quality  of  training  of  the  students  who  enter 
each  year,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  accrediting  agencies 
have  not  in  any  marked  degree  eliminated  this  great  vari- 
ation in  the  quality  of  work  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  different  high  schools.  For  many  years  the  College 
Entrance  Board  examinations  were  held  as  the  acme  of 
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perfection  as  to  the  standards  for  secondary  training. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  a  careful  study  of 
this  question  was  made,  and  just  as  great  a  difference  ap- 
peared between  the  questions  of  different  years,  as  ordina- 
rily appear  between  the  tests  given  by  different  teachers 
in  different  schools.  Again,  these  tests  were  subject  to  the 
criticism  that  a  brief  amount  of  coaching  could  prepare  the 
average  candidate  to  pass  succesf ully  at  any  time  .  .  . 

Several  years  ago  a  testing  program  for  high  schools 
was  attempted  through  this  University,  but  so  little  interest 
was  shown  by  participating  schools  that  it  was  operated 
only  one  year.  This  one  attempt  fully  demonstrated  the 
great  difference  in  quality  of  instruction  offered  in  various 
schools,  and  while  such  revelations  should  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  further  co-operation  in  the  plan  that  im- 
provement in  instruction  be  obtained,  they  seem  to  have 
been  viewed  with  fear,  and  trembling  lest  criticism  come  to 
the  respective  departments  of  the  individual  schools. 

The  present  financial  difficulties  have  made  it  hard  for 
most  schools  to  have  funds  for  much  testing.  However,  I 
feel  that  no  progressive  system  can  be  without  an  achieve- 
ment testing  program  in  the  grades  and  we  must  begin  to 
plan  one  for  our  high  schools  .  .  . 

Forty  subject  tests  have  been  prepared  and  are  avail- 
able at  6  cents  each  at  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Ben  Wood,  who  directed  the  preparation  of 
college  tests  for  the  nation-wide  testing  of  college  sopho- 
mores that  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  question  of  the  advice  to  students  on  entering  col- 
lege is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  this  program.  What 
the  advisor  would  be  able  to  recommend  to  be  the  proper 
subjects  for  a  student  must  depend  largely  upon  how  liberal 
an  attitude  the  college  assumes  toward  its  most  time-hon- 
ored regulations.  The  report  on  the  College  Sophomore 
Testing  Program  by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
definitely  established  the  contention  that  we  are  not  born 
long  in  all  subjects  .  .  . 
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There  are  other  phases  of  these  questions  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  if  such  a  program  is  to  be  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  schools.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  convince  the  principals  or  superinten- 
dents of  the  secondary  schools  that  the  information  com- 
piled by  them  will  be  carefully  examined  and  honestly  used. 
The  use  of  this  information  at  the  college  will  be  revealed 
in  the  practices  of  the  institutions. 

Not  long  ago  a  graduate  of  our  high  school  entered  one 
of  the  state  institutions  and  continued  as  a  student  and  as  a 
member  of  the  football  squad  until  after  the  football  sea- 
son, before  a  request  was  made  for  a  transcript  of  credits. 
If  such  practice  is  to  continue,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince my  principal  or  me  that  that  institution  is  making  any 
worth-while  use  of  the  record  which  we  have  carefully  pre- 
pared. To  another  institution,  I  sent  a  transcript  of  credits 
across  the  face  of  which  was  written  that  the  student  was 
neither  mentally  or  morally  competent  for  college  work,  and 
that  I  would  present  the  necessary  evidence  on  request. 
The  institution  admitted  the  student  on  the  list  of  credits, 
without  any  further  request  for  information  from  me,  and 
apparently  upon  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  track  team. 

Are  the  secondary  school  officials  going  to  find  colleges 
soliciting  students  whose  records,  according  to  this  pro- 
gram, indicate  that  they  should  not  attend  and  have  been 
so  advised  by  the  officials?  Are  the  college  sponsors  of  this 
admission  program  going  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  interests  of  athletics?  Only  the  individual  in- 
stitutions in  the  future  will  be  able  to  answer  this  question, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  will  be  able  to  solve  their  own 
problems  will  largely  determine  the  degree  of  co-operation 
secured  from  the  secondary  schools. 

I  have  high  hopes  of  the  testing  part  of  the  admission 
program  for  I  believe  that  it  will  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  every  participating  high  school.  The  reports 
on  these  tests  will  discourage  those  who  are  not  competent 
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from  attempting-  to  enter  college,  and  will  afford  the  second- 
ary administrator  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  stu- 
dent, who  should  not  go  to  college,  the  concrete  evidence  of 
this  inability  to  work  there,  and  it  will  make  this  possible 
without  any  antagonism  toward  this  administrator. 

Secondary  school  officials  want  their  positions  just  as 
much  as  others,  and  can  not  afford  to  jeopardize  them  by 
remarks  that  may  be  interpreted  to  reflect  upon  the  mental 
ability  of  individual  students,  but  since  these  tests  would 
come  from  an  outside  agency,  the  results  would  present  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  advice  which  should 
be  given  to  the  student  not  competent  for  college  admission. 

The  report  of  Dean  Boucher  on  the  "New  Plan"  of  Chi- 
cago University  seems  to  offer  the  first  evidence  that  the 
ideal  attitude  among  college  students  might  be  in  a  measure 
secured.  When  college  students  realize  that  the  institution 
is  not  a  place  of  entertainment,  but  a  place  in  which  to  se- 
cure a  training  to  fit  them  for  life,  then  the  ideal  college 
attitude  will  be  achieved.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  is  possible 
for  all  colleges  to  secure  the  success  that  has  been  secured  at 
Chicago  University.  I  do  not  think  that  the  admission  pro- 
gram alone  can  get  the  efficiency  that  should  be  expected  for 
colleges.  There  was  a  time  in  college  history  in  America  that 
most  entrants  were  of  such  age  as  to  have  some  fixed  pur- 
pose for  entering  college.  Today  too  many  of  them  are 
without  purpose,  and  they  must  be  under  much  more  per- 
sonal direction  than  heretofore.  It  is  my  opinion  that  fresh- 
men students  should  be  required  to  live  in  a  dormitory  un- 
der supervision  with  regular  study  hours.  Students  should 
not  become  members  of  a  fraternity  until  they  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  their  scholastic  ability.  This  may  seem 
a  childish  regulation,  but  I  conceive  the  responsibility  of  a 
college  as  covering  every  administrative  feature  which  will 
increase  the  educational  result.  Students  below  junior  grade 
of  normal  mental  ability  should  be  so  controlled  that  they 
must  succeed.  Dismissal  from  the  college  should  be  only  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  to  observe  the  conditions  for  work  im- 
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posed  by  the  authorities  in  charge,  and  not  because  they  did 
not  work. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  colleges  not  to 
overlook  their  obligation  to  the  student  who  will  not  com- 
plete the  college  degree.  These  students  are  largely  com- 
posed of  a  group  who  will  enter  college  with  a  mediocre  rec- 
ord, but  sufficient  funds  and  forceful  parental  influence 
that  demands  that  they  attempt  the  work.  An  outline  of  a 
course  for  them  should  be  one  prime  consideration  .  .  . 

To  those  of  you  who  have  waited  expectantly  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  accepted  high  school  credits,  I  shall 
state  that  I  find  no  fault  with  any  of  the  present  require- 
ments, save  that  in  foreign  language.  I  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  social  science  requirement  that  I  will  recommend  that 
no  college  degree  be  given  until  credits  in  sociology  had  been 
completed.  Certainly  biology,  general  science,  and  physics 
justify  themselves  in  their  assistance  in  interpreting  life 
about  the  individual.  English  has  such  outstanding  merits 
that  few  can  even  question  its  place.  Mathematics,  with  its 
practical  applications,  at  least  justifies  itself  in  part,  but  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  any  requirements  in  a  foreign 
language  for  high  school  graduation,  or  for  college  admis- 
sion, except  perhaps,  to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  I 
believe  that  any  honest  study  of  the  result  of  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  when  determined  by  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  been  required  to  take  them  will  show  conclusively 
that  it  has  been  the  least  valuable  subject  studied,  and 
wholly  unjustified  in  view  of  what  might  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

I  am  not  ready  to  propose  any  program  of  change  in 
these  units  until  we  have  attempted  to  put  into  practice  the 
program  outlined  heretofore.  However,  for  you  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  list  of  college  entrance  credits, 
I  offer  to  you  the  program  suggested  by  Dean  J.  P.  Johnston 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is  as  follows : 

a.  Admit  any  person  who  gives  evidence  of  mental  abil- 
ity, interests,  and  energy,  of  habits  of  application  and 
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concentration,  and  of  the  possession  of  sufficient  tools 
such  as  vocabulary  and  speed  and  intelligence  in  read- 
ing to  handle  studies  of  college  grade ; 

b.  Give  him  opportunity  to  get  up  studies  of  secondary 
grade  which  he  may  need  but  give  him  no  credit  for 
such  studies ; 

c.  Aid  the  student  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  give  him  as 
long  or  short  a  time  as  may  be  needed  to  educate  him- 
self, provided  that  he  is  doing  work  of  college  grade 
satisfactorily ; 

d.  Pay  no  attention  to  high  school  units  for  admission  or 
to  courses  and  credits  in  college  or  to  time  of  residence 
as  claims  for  a  degree ; 

e.  Set  forth  as  the  requirements  for  a  degree 

i.  An  acceptable  objective  and  an  intelligent  plan  for 
its  achievements  submitted  by  the  student  at  an  ap- 
propriate stage  and  approved  by  a  duly  constituted 
faculty  adviser; 
ii.  Interest  and  energy  in  studies  and  other  educational 

activities  called  for  in  the  plan ; 
iii.  Evidences  of  the  development  of  intellectual  power, 
of  the  plan  being  successfully  carried  out  and  the  ob- 
jective being  attained ;   such   evidences   to   be   given 
through  comprehensive  examinations  adapted  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  characteristics  of  the  student. 
To  those  of  you  who  are  still  interested  in  this  program, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  request  a  copy  of  the  booklet  on  Col- 
lege Admission  and  Guidance  from  the  American  Council  on 
Education  at  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.   I  trust 
that  the  work  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  without  effect  on 
the  educational  program  of  our  State. 

Discussion 

After  the  paper  by  Superintendent  Donley,  Mr.  Leo 
Forrest  of  Texico,  New  Mexico,  led  the  discussion:  "The 
general  conclusion  is  that  the  best  results  in  setting  up  en- 
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trance  standards  can  be  had  from  a  combination  of  the  two 
sources,  tests  and  high  school  records.  In  discussions  of 
high  school  entrance  methods  I  think  we  are  in  accord  with 
most  suggestions  made. 

"Are  not  foreign  languages  worth  including?  .  .  .  Dr. 
O'Shea,  who  was  Professor  of  Education  at  Wisconsin, 
made  a  study  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  to  find  out  four  things:  whether  or  not  the 
students  think  the  time  devoted  to  foreign  languages  was 
well  spent ;  whether  any  literature  in  foreign  languages  was 
read  since  graduation ;  whether  literature  in  foreign  lan- 
guages was  re-read  since  graduation;  whether  any  litera- 
ture was  read  in  translation.  This  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
20,000  high  school  and  college  graduates.  It  was  thought 
a  fair  test.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  answered  'yes' 
to  the  first  question.  Eighty-four  per  cent  had  read  French 
and  86  per  cent  had  read  Spanish.  A  survey  by  the  North 
Central  Association  showed  that  43  per  cent  of  students  in 
New  Mexico  were  taking  Spanish  .  .  .  We  should  be  inter- 
ested in  this  language.  We  have  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  Mexico  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint  we  need  to 
know  their  language  and  understand  their  viewpoint.  We 
need  to  teach  our  high  school  students  some  cultural  things 
and  for  that  reason  we  might  include,  at  least  as  electives, 
language  courses." 

Supt.  Donley:  "I  think  if  there  is  a  place  in  hell  re- 
served for  me  it  will  be  because  of  the  requirements  I  have 
had  to  make  in  languages  in  the  past." 

Question  by  Dean  Knode:  "We  have  this  practical  prob- 
lem in  New  Mexico:  If  a  student  does  graduate  from  a 
high  school,  does  it  happen  very  often  that  that  student  is 
not  recommended  for  college?  Is  there  very  much  actual 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  who  graduated 
the  student  with  respect  to  recommendation  for  college?" 

Answer  by  Supt  Donley:  "In  our  high  school  systems 
the  fellow  who  seems  to  be  both  morally  and  mentally  unfit 
for  college  would  not  be  recommended.    The  high  school 
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authorities  should  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  him  from 
coming  to  college.  You  will  have  a  great  group  who  will  ask 
for  admission  who  are  of  low  mental  ability." 

Question  by  Dean  Knode:  "Suppose  this  great  group 
crash  the  doors.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  you  people  that  we  shall 
make  a  diversity  of  admission  that  will  include  them  all? 
At  Chicago  they  will  not  admit  a  person  who  will  not  prove 
that  he  can  do  the  work.  A  state  institution  has  a  different 
problem.  We  have  all  these  high  school  graduates  who  say 
they  are  qualified  to  enter  college.  Should  we  eliminate 
them  at  the  start?  Should  we  have  stiff  examinations,  or 
should  colleges  question  their  admission?" 

Answer  by  Supt.  Donley:  "I  think  the  program  of 
testing  should  measure  the  student's  amount  of  knowledge 
together  with  his  intelligence.  Advice  can  be  given  to  those 
students  as  to  what  they  should  do.  Those  who  come  over 
the  protest  of  the  high  schools  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
course  of  two  years.  Colleges  will  have  to  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility. When  colleges  deny  a  large  number  of  people 
who  will  come  to  college  admission  hard  feeling  is  aroused 
in  them  against  the  colleges." 

Dean  Knode:  "There  have  been  two  suggestions  made 
this  afternoon,  both  of  them  suggestions  that  we  ought  not 
to  pass  along  without  further  study,  particularly  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Donley.  I  make 
a  motion,  Mr.  Director,  that  you  appoint  a  committee  of 
various  school  men  of  the  state  who  shall  take  some  action 
with  regard  to  these  recommendations." 

The  motion  was  made  by  the  chairman  and  approved, 
the  committee  to  be  appointed  at  the  evening  session. 
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STANDARD  TESTS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

By  Glen  O.  Ream 

There  is  only  one  attitude  to  take  toward  the  use  of 
standard  tests  for  high  schools  and  colleges — the  practice 
is  generally  good. 

All  investigators  appear  to  agree  that  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  exists  regarding  the  methods  of  admission  to  col- 
lege and  the  securing  of  accurate  prognosis.  Government 
Bulletin  No.  17,  1932,  entitled,  "Articulation  of  High  School 
and  Colleges,"  concludes  its  findings  by  saying:  "At  the 
close  of  this  study  a  sense  of  confusion  prevails  because  of 
the  extreme  diversity  among  the  data  secured ;  but  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  feeling  that  a  few  plans  now  in  operation 
for  the  improvement  of  articulation  are  pointing  in  the 
right  direction  ..." 

To  what  extent  are  standard  tests  being  used?  Koos 
and  Kefauver  in  their  recent  book,  Guidance  in  Secondary 
Schools,  give  a  summary  of  the  practice  of  using  tests  with 
respect  to  guidance.  Three  hundred  thirty-six  secondary 
schools  gave  information — schools  ranging  from  one  with 
47  students  to  one  with  4,072.  Out  of  that  number  75  per 
cent,  gave  some  form  of  group  tests  of  intelligence,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

40.2%  to  all  students. 

34.8%  to  entering  students 

10.4%   to  students  in  last  year 

10.0%   to  problem  cases  only 

35.1%   gave  individual  tests  of  intelligence 

20.5%   gave  prognostic  (special-ability)  tests 

61.9%   gave  achievement  tests 

22.0%   gave  vocabulary  tests 
0.6%   gave  trade  tests 

11.3%   gave  ratings  on  personal  qualities 
1.8%   will-temperament  tests 

50.0%   physical  examinations  and  measurements 
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As  far  as  the  problem  at  hand  is  concerned,  the  fore- 
going table  shows  that  only  10.4  per  cent  of  the  schools  re- 
porting: give  intelligence  tests  with  view  to  advising  stu- 
dents regarding  college  entrance.  However,  evidence  is 
shown  that  positive  merit  is  attached  to  the  practice  of  test- 
giving  in  secondary  schools  as  a  means  of  providing  better 
teaching  to  high  school  students,  if  a  serious  "follow-up" 
is  made. 

Can  the  results  of  mental  tests  hold  any  possible  bear- 
ing upon  the  accurate  prediction  of  a  student's  success  in 
college?  Regarding  mental  tests  Wood  {Measurement  in 
Higher  Education,  as  quoted  from  Guidance  in  Secondary 
Schools,  p.  292)  obtained  a  correlation  with  success  during 
the  first  year  in  Columbia  College  of  .59  for  the  Thorndike 
Intelligence  scores,  .57  for  the  Regents  Examination,  .43  for 
College  Entrance  Board  Examination,  and  .33  for  second- 
ary school  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  "many  studies  give  a 
higher  place  to  school  marks  than  the  mental  test  in  pre- 
dicting success  in  college."  .  .  . 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  can  be  presented  to  show  the 
value  of  mental  tests  as  an  articulating  agency.  Casually 
speaking,  however,  the  writer  feels  that  only  a  gambler's 
chance  of  50-50  for  correct  prediction  exists  in  basing  judg- 
ment solely  on  intelligence  tests. 

Aptitude  Tests — We  all  believe  that  students  vary  wide- 
ly with  reference  to  abilities  in  different  types  of  activity. 
Consequently,  specific  aptitude  tests  should  be  much  more 
valuable  in  predicting  success  in  any  given  activity  than  the 
intelligence  test,  though  many  examples  can  be  produced  to 
show  the  possibility  of  fairly  accurate  prediction  in  special 
fields  when  basing  judgment  on  mental  ratings.  "Mechan- 
ical tests  are  at  least  as  effective  in  their  field  as  the  mental 
tests  in  the  academic  field."  Many  tests  exist  in  the  field  of 
foreign  language,  which  rank  from  fair  on  down  with  re- 
spect to  prognostic  values.  "The  correlation  between 
achievement  in  foreign  language  and  any  specific  predictive 
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criterion  will  probably  always  vary  with  differences  in 
course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  nature  of  class 
personnel." 

Many  good  tests  are  available  which  will  give  remark- 
ably accurate  prognostic  information  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics. Correlation  between  test  score  and  achievement  in 
the  field  consistently  rate  .60  or  better.  The  coefficient  runs 
unusually  high  when  combined  with  ratings  of  school  habits. 

In  science,  music,  art,  commerce,  and  other  major  fields 
numerous  tests  exist  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ad- 
visability of  further  continuation  in  a  given  field.  It  is  need- 
less to  describe  these  forms.  It  is  simply  pointed  out  that 
the  practice  is  certainly  popular  and  undoubtedly  wise. 
However,  it  is  dangerous  to  attach  too  much  prognostic 
value  to  any  single  test. 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  giving  tests,  the 
results  of  which  are  to  be  used  chiefly  by  college  authorities 
in  classifying  students — the  college  or  the  secondary  school? 
It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  burden  of  the  problem 
should  be  placed  upon  the  college.  We  are  assuming  that 
we  refer  to  publicly  supported  institutions.  With  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  enrolment  in  high  schools  in  recent 
years,  the  financial  requirements  of  any  extensive  testing 
program  runs  into  surprisingly  large  figures.  A  year  or  so 
ago,  Dr.  Wood  gave  us  a  very  illuminating  lecture  in  which 
he  stressed  the  value  of  standard  tests  administered  in  high 
school  as  a  guide  in  the  process  of  articulation.  There  is  no 
denial  of  the  merit  of  the  practice.  Dr.  Wood  spoke  at 
length  regarding  the  case  of  one  individual.  One  example 
does  not  prove  a  case,  but  let  us  review  the  facts  as  they 
were  represented.  The  individual  in  question  entered  col- 
lege with  a  transcript  showing  scores  on  75  standard  tests 
administered  during  his  high  school  course.  At  an  average 
cost  of  5  cents  per  test,  that  pupil  cost  his  Board  of  Edu- 
cation $3.75  in  purchase  price  of  equipment,  or  approxi- 
mately 94  cents  per  year.  At  an  average  enrolment  of  500 
pupils,  the  total  cost  per  school  developing  a  program  of 
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this  kind  would  be  $470  annually.  One-third,  one-half  or 
one-tenth  of  this  amount  would  be  difficult  to  raise  in  many 
highly  rated  schools.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  we  are  in- 
terested in  publicly  supported  institutions  in  a  democratic 
land,  is  it  going  too  far  to  ask:  Who  dare  pigeon-hole  any 
individual  because  of  his  score  on  any  given  series  of  ques- 
tions when  it  is  positively  known  that  so  many  extraneous 
factors  are  motivating  a  student's  responses?  In  America 
no  publicly  supported  college  has  the  right  to  refuse  admit- 
tance to  a  graduate  of  any  high  school  of  approved  standing 
except  for  known  immoral  or  anti-social  reasons.  Whether 
or  not  he  is  a  success  in  terms  of  college  achievement  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  college  authorities  by  trial.  The 
pupil  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  try  if  he  feels 
actuated  to  make  the  attempt. 

High  school  faculties  are  compelled  by  law  to  live  daily, 
and  all  day,  with  dozens  of  individuals  who  are  not  only 
poor  students  but  problem  cases  in  other  respects.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  selfish  in  the  matter — we  should  like  to  see 
our  colleges  give  us  a  lift.  Who  knows? — ^perhaps  many  of 
these  same  individuals  might  blossom  out  into  very  worthy 
citizens  under  the  less  rigid  routine  which  is  placed  upon 
maturer  students. 

To  summarize:  Where  do  we  stand?  The  practice  of 
test-giving  has  been  general  for  many  years.  Unimaginable 
pounds  of  paper  have  been  consumed  in  testing  programs 
from  which  expenditure  no  appreciable  value  has  emerged. 
Fortunes  have  been  accumulated  by  test  designers.  Sincere 
teachers  have  been  discharged  because  of  failure  of  their 
pupils  to  "measure  up".  Many  others  have  stooped  low, 
beneath  their  dignity,  to  see  that  their  pupils  did  "measure 
up."  Volumes  have  been  written — as  much  has  been  verb- 
ally expounded — and  to  what  end?     "Confusion  prevails." 

Shall  we  stop  now  and  throw  the  whole  business  over- 
board No,  not  that.  But  let  us  live  up  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  good  sportsmanship.  At  the  best,  intelligence 
tests  stand  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  correct  predictability. 
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Achievement  tests  rate  better  or  worse,  depending-  upon 
many  factors.  Then  why  not  give  our  young  people  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  about  the  rest  and  trust  that  maturer 
years,  the  dawn  of  a  motivating  influence,  or  a  change  in 
weather  will  raise  our  batting  average  from  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent? 

A  certain  great  man  recently  stated  publicly  that  if  he 
were  right  only  75  per  cent  of  the  time  he  would  be  happy. 

Discussion 

The  round  table  discussion  was  led  by  Supt.  D.  G.  Rob- 
inson of  Kiowa,  New  Mexico.  "The  paper  which  Mr. 
Ream  read  rather  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  some  of  my 
friends  as  regards  the  testing  program.  I  am  going  to  ask 
a  few  questions  with  regard  to  educational  salvage :  What 
is  the  opinion  of  this  group  with  regard  to  the  few  students 
capable  of  doing  work  who  fall  in  the  low  twenty-five  per 
cent?  Shall  they  attend  colleges  as  they  are  now  organized? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  mentally  capable  who  fall  in  the 
upper  three-fourths  and  who  flunk  out  ?  If  we  find  two  per 
cent  in  the  low  group  who  can  go  ahead,  what  will  we  do 
with  the  remainder  who  seek  to  go  on?  L.  B.  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  it  is  financially  unsound  to  hunt  up  this 
two  per  cent.  The  answer  to  these  questions  are  difficult. 
Dean  Knode  said  that  he  was  willing  to  believe  that  this 
group  was  entitled  to  some  more  training  above  the  second- 
ary school.  Whether  the  college,  as  created  now,  should 
give  this  training  is  another  question.  I  doubt  it.  The  col- 
leges haven't  the  time,  and  it  may  affect  the  average  ad- 
versely. Kent  says  that  the  first  duty  of  college  is  to  an- 
alyze the  personal  character  and  the  ability  of  its  students. 
The  necessity  of  selection  has  never  been  questioned  nor  has 
the  benefit  of  selection  ever  been  doubted.  The  exclusion 
from  college  of  those  who  are  least  capable  proves  beneficial 
to  those  who  are  admitted.  One  thing  that  has  been  over- 
looked is  the  advantage  to  those  who  are  rejected.  Perhaps 
they  should  be  rejected  before  they  come  to  college.     They 
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may  get  an  inferiority  complex,  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
they  come  to  college  they  are  likely  to  get  one  that  is  worse. 
They  become  dissatisfied  and  they  get  a  vision  of  something 
they  cannot  attain.  As  a  result  they  wreck  their  lives  in 
colleges.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  cut  them  off  by 
testing,  but  biologically  man  is  bound  to  select  and  eliminate 
those  who  are  incapable,  and  the  testing  program  can  only 
be  a  tool  in  helping  with  this  selection." 

Dean  B.  F.  H aught:  "I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled 
this  afternoon  and  tonight  by  the  quoting  of  correlations  to 
show  the  value  of  intelligence  tests.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
never  a  correlation  between  any  intelligence  tests  and  school 
record  which  is  worth  anything  whatever.  A  correlation  of 
50  is  only  16  per  cent  better  than  a  guess.  A  correlation  of 
60  is  only  20  per  cent  better  than  a  guess.  You  have  to  have 
almost  a  perfect  correlation  before  you  can  predict  the  suc- 
cess of  any  individual.  A  long  time  ago  we  gave  up  the  idea 
of  correlating  tests  and  records  for  predictions.  In  my 
opinion  the  best  way  is  to  give  tests  until  you  find  a  dead 
line,  or  a  line  above  which  everybody  can  do  the  work  and  a 
doubtful  space  below  which  no  one  can  do  the  work.  The 
high  schools  know  that  dead  line,  but  colleges  have  to  do 
this  testing.  We  don't  want  to  keep  students  out.  If  you 
want  to  talk  about  the  predictability  of  tests,  there  is  none. 
It  is  zero.  We  will  never  get  correlation  unless  we  use  some 
tests  of  three  hours  or  longer." 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  "I  don't  know  whether  the  members 
of  this  group  are  aware  of  a  movement  which  is  general  now 
to  make  a  study  of  all  the  features  of  testing.  According  to 
some  rather  careful  studies  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
the  matter  of  using  achievement  tests  as  means  of  evalu- 
ating the  work  of  secondary  schools  for  purposes  of  accred- 
iting has  been  shown  up  in  a  very  doubtful  light.  We  have 
all  types  of  examinations  and  I,  along  with  others,  have  had 
a  feeling  at  times  that  we  ought  to  have  some  measure  of 
determining  the  product  of  secondary  schools.  Standard- 
ized tests  for  that  particular  work  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
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satisfactory.  I  am  in  favor  of  using"  tests  for  diagnostic 
means.  I  am  hoping  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  some- 
time of  getting  in  touch  with  the  school  men  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  their  reactions  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  re-making  standards  of  testing." 

Dean  Knode:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  con- 
cerned should  not  look  upon  a  testing  program  merely  in 
terms  of  college  entrance.  I  don't  see  how  a  school  can 
guide  individuals  without  testing.  What  results  from  any 
testing  program  is  the  composite  record  which  does  the  col- 
lege more  good  than  anything  else.  There  isn't  any  sort  of 
picture  which  the  college  can  get  that  will  be  as  beneficial 
as  this  cumulative  record.  If  we  had  that  kind  of  record, 
these  snap-judgment  tests  would  be  avoided." 

Question:     "Who  is  going  to  give  them?" 

Answer:  "The  school  system  itself  and  the  record  of 
them  is  the  most  valuable  thing  that  could  be  passed  on  to 
the  college." 

Principal  Ream:  "I  think,  within  the  family  group, 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  guidance  work  is  'hooey'  in  the  same 
respect  that  intelligence  work  was  'hooey.'  Now  the  tend- 
ency is  to  throw  the  whole  business  overboard.  Take  the 
high  school  situation.  I  myself  have  signed  some  125  to  150 
transcripts  this  year  of  people  who  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  attend  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  big  job  for  me  to  keep  the  extensive 
personnel  record  and  records  of  all  these  tests.  We  were 
told  this  morning  that  development  of  brain  power  is  the 
college  objective.  We  are  told  by  another  that  the  objective 
is  social.  At  a  certain  time  in  the  year  we  asked  for  a  writ- 
ten demonstration  of  pupils'  intentions  of  going  to  college. 
We  asked  when  they  were  going,  and  to  what  college,  and  if 
they  wanted  transcripts.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have 
put  these  people  through  high  school  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity in  the  limited  time  that  we  have  we  have  done  all  that 
should  be  required  of  us.  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  tell 
Dean  Knode,  'Here  are  these  names.     They  are  going  to 
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your  school.  Come  and  look  them  over.'  I  think  that  when 
I  have  put  them  through  high  school  my  job  is  finished  for 
awhile  because  I  have  1,500  coming  along  next  fall." 

Dr.  Haught:  "I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  from  my  remarks  of  a  few  minutes  before  that  I 
think  intelligence  tests  are  not  worthwhile.  Fifteen  years 
ago  people  were  giving  intelligence  tests  and  throwing  them 
in  the  waste  paper  baskets.  At  the  present  time  something 
is  being  done  about  them.  I  can  tell  in  giving  intelligence 
tests  to  freshmen  which  ones  are  in  the  upper  15  per  cent 
group,  and  say,  'You  can  make  good  if  you  work  hard.'  I 
can  tell  the  next  25  per  cent  that  chances  are  fairly  good 
with  work.  I  can  say  to  those  in  the  lowest  25  per  cent, 
'Your  chances  are  very  slim'." 

Dr.  Tire  man:  "Why  do  so  many  people  say  such  a 
large  group  should  go  to  college?" 

Principal  Ream:  "We  were  told  that  a  college  should 
be  conducted  in  terms  of  service,  and  on  no  other  basis.  I 
wonder  why  so  many  devotees  of  service  have  deserted  the 
secondary  school  field  where  real  service  is  needed." 

Dean  Knode:  "Would  you  let  everybody  go  to  college 
and  graduate?" 

Principal  Ream:  "Under  the  American  standard  of 
public  education  we  should.  As  long  as  human  nature  exists 
as  it  does  you  can  not  discriminate  against  a  person  who 
fails  in  one  respect.  If  you  say,  'We  are  gods  and  have 
something  that  is  not  fit  for  you,'  you  are  destroying  some- 
thing— a  dream — which  that  person  has  cherished.  You 
can  establish  a  college  for  people  of  certain  mental  capacity, 
but  until  you  do,  everybody  should  be  given  at  least  a  two 
years'  trial — two  years  of  general  college  work  and  after 
that  a  very  specific  course." 

Dean  Knode:     "Wouldn't  the  junior  college  do  this?" 

Principal  Ream:  "I  think  so.  Why  do  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  Stanford  beg  for  students  from  this  part  of  the 
country?  They  are  making  an  effort  to  get  students  from 
us." 
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THE  GIFTED  CHILD 
By  Therma  Litchfield 

The  existence  of  superior  persons  is  recognized  and 
has  always  been  recognized,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  all 
peoples.  In  barbaric  society,  historians  find  the  noble  and 
the  royal  castes  developed  as  means  of  distinguishing  the 
best  and  their  offspring.  It  may  be  alleged  by  those  who  are 
loath  to  believe  the  teaching  of  differential  psychology,  that 
the  superiority  recognized  among  our  ancestors  was  of 
brawn  only.  High  caste  in  barbaric  society,  however,  very 
probably  won  its  place  by  all-round  superiority.  Thus  physi- 
cal superiority  undoubtedly  played  a  part,  but  that  this  was 
the  only,  or  even  the  primary,  consideration  seems  extreme- 
ly improbable.  A  gorilla  has  great  superiority  of  brawn,  but 
men  do  not  look  to  his  leadership  in  times  of  stress  and  peril. 
The  capacity  to  grasp  the  elements  of  a  situation,  to  aim  ef- 
fectively at  the  solution  of  a  problem,  to  foresee  and  invent, 
must  have  been  of  primary  importance  to  our  barbaric  an- 
cestors, as  with  us.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  in  a  democracy 
no  one  has  a  right  to  do  something  which  canont  be  achieved 
through  effort  open  to  all ;  so  the  existence  of  inborn  superi- 
ority of  mind  is  denied. 

An  example  will  help  clarify  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  individual  differences.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  age  of  four 
years  he  could  read  not  only  English  but  Greek.  Between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  he  read  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
and  Plato  in  the  original.  Also,  he  read  in  English  the 
works  of  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Before  he  was  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  science,  reading 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues  with  special  pleasure.  His  re- 
corded attainments  show  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  very  gifted  child. 

Various  additional  instances  of  similar  order  might 
be  cited.     It  seems  very  probable  that  with  special  educa- 
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tional  opportunity,  any  child  testing  above  180  I.  Q.  could 
do  all  that  other  prodigious  children  have  accomplished. 

In  this  paper  the  phrase  "gifted  children"  will  refer  to 
those  who  test  much  above  average  on  standardized  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  intelligence. 

Terman,  in  1916,  suggested  the  following  classification 
of  children,  on  the  basis  of  I.  Q. : 

I.  Q. 

Genius  or  near  genius   above  140 

Very  superior 120-140 

Superior    110-120 

Average    90-110 

Dull — normal    80-  90 

Dull  70-  80 

Feebleminded    below  70 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  those  having  an  I.  Q. 
of  125  or  more  by  a  scale  as  valid  as  the  Stanford-Binet  will 
fall  within  the  realm  of  the  "gifted."  These  children  are  as 
much  above  the  average  in  general  intelligence  as  the  feeble- 
minded child  is  below. 

Why  concern  ourselves  with  the  gifted  child?  Will 
there  be  any  returns  that  merit  our  attention  ?  It  would  be 
generally  conceded  by  those  who  know  the  history 
of  civilization,  that  the  most  important  fact  about 
any  population,  as  regards  its  potential  wealth,  industry, 
standard  of  living,  and  general  culture,  is  the  proportion  of 
its  members  who  grade  above  a  certain  high  level  of  intelli- 
gence. Individuals  of  surpassing  intelligence  create  na- 
tional wealth,  determine  the  state  of  industry,  advance  sci- 
ence and  make  general  culture  possible.  The  one  thinker 
who  invented  the  steam  engine,  for  example,  did  more  to  in- 
fluence these  affairs  than  did  all  the  manual  laborers  of  his 
generation. 

One  who  clearly  comprehends  that  each  advance  in  hu- 
man usage  comes  through  the  mental  work  of  some  indi- 
vidual, and  that  only  a  small  minority  can  originate,  will 
feel  that  those  few  are  worth  conserving,  if  he  believes  that 
civilization  is  good.  .  .  .  Men  feel  the  need  of  gifted  think- 
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ers  whenever  personal  or  community  emergencies  arise. 
Advice  is  being  earnestly  sought.  Especially  for  pur- 
poses of  government,  defense,  religious  interpretation, 
and  relief  from  pain,  men  need  and  seek  with  all 
their  might  for  good  thinkers.  Power  comes  to  those 
who  can  act  ably  and  give  general  satisfaction  in  such 
matters.  In  older  countries,  those  who  came  to  be  identi- 
fied as  able,  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  were  given 
particular  designations,  known  as  titles,  with  accompanying 
emoluments.  .  .  . 

Some  may  say  that  the  intellectually  gifted  will  attain 
the  limits  of  their  abilities  unaided  by  educational  facilities 
and  quote  the  early  life  of  Edison  as  a  poor  newsboy  who 
obtained  his  education  without  guidance.  The  truth  is  that 
Edison's  father  was  a  well-to-do  manufacturer,  and  that  his 
mother  was  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher  who  con- 
ducted his  education  privately  at  home.  Young  Thomas 
sold  newspapers  because  his  allowance  from  the  family 
would  not  buy  him  all  the  chemicals  and  other  materials  he 
wanted  for  his  "play".  The  present-day  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  that  the  work  of  the  schools  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  education  we  are  now  able  to  identify 
the  highly  endowed  while  they  are  in  early  childhood,  and  to 
educate  them  as  we  see  fit.  This  is  a  serious  responsibility 
for  educators. 

The  methods  of  studying  the  gifted  in  childhood  are 
new,  but  the  idea  of  doing  so  is  not.  About  400  B.  C.  Plato 
in  The  Republic  speculated  upon  ways  of  identifying  the  in- 
tellectually gifted,  in  order  to  educate  them  for  leaders  in 
his  Utopian  state ;  and  he  concluded  that  some  method  must 
be  devised  for  identifying  the  gifted  while  they  are  still 
children. 

"We  must  watch  them  from  their  youth  up- 
wards, and  make  them  perform  actions  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  forget  or  to  be  deceived,  and 
he  who  remembers  and  is  not  to  be  deceived  is  to 
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be  selected,  and  he  who  fails  in  the  trial  is  to  be  re- 
jected.   That  will  be  the  way." 

The  history  of  the  movement  for  special  consideration 
for  gifted  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
covers  sixty-six  years.  This  is  divided  into  three  periods. 
First,  the  period  of  "flexible  promotion,"  beginning  with  the 
work  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  about 
1867.  During  the  thirty  years  following  that  date  progres- 
sive educators  were  concerned  writh  various  plans  by  which 
individual  children  who  could  or  did  work  faster  than  oth- 
ers might  be  more  rapidly  promoted. 

The  second  period  may  be  called  the  period  of  "rapid- 
advancement  classes."  This  began  with  the  present  century 
and  brought  about  the  first  real  recognition  of  gifted  pupils 
as  such.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  class 
teaching  of  these  children,  but,  as  stated,  various  plans  had 
been  formulated  and  tried  by  which  children  who  had  done 
more  work  could  be  more  quickly  promoted.  During  this 
second  period  the  children  were  picked  out  from  their  regu- 
lar grades  and  placed  in  special  classes,  where  they  com- 
pleted two  years'  work  in  one  year,  or  three  years'  work  in 
two,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  time-saving  element. 
A  number  of  cities  had  one  or  more  of  these  rapid-advance- 
ment classes.  The  argument  and  emphasis  during  this 
period  was  always  to  save  time. 

The  third  epoch  is  the  period  of  "enrichment".  It  be- 
gan in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  1920. 
The  emphasis  is  not  placed  upon  saving  time,  but  upon 
keeping  the  child  happily  employed  with  work  that  is  edu- 
cative both  because  it  is  interesting  to  him  and  because  it 
challenges  his  capabilities  by  calling  for  his  best  efforts  con- 
tinually. It  is  the  first  system  to  recognize,  to  any  degree, 
the  fact  that  in  the  education  of  gifted  children,  we  are 
facing  a  new  problem;  and  that  the  new  problem  must  be 
solved  by  a  new  method,  not  by  an  adaptation  of  an  old 
method. 


1  Hollingworth,  "Gifted  Children",  p.  23. 
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Both  the  "flexible  promotion"  and  the  "rapid-advance- 
ment" classes  were  merely  attempts  to  adjust  the  machinery 
of  the  school  to  fit  the  child,  who,  because  of  his  different 
type  of  mind,  was  becoming  a  disturbing-  problem.  Neither 
of  these  methods  has  ever  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and 
can  never  be  satisfactory,  because  they  do  not  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  child. 

That  mental  tests  should  form  an  integral  part  of  a 
practical  method  of  selecting  superior  children  should  be 
emphasized ;  on  the  other  hand,  mental  tests  are  frequently 
misused.  Few  of  them  even  attempt  to  measure  intelli- 
gence alone.  However,  personal  judgment  rendered  with- 
out an  objective  standard  cannot  approach  scientific  meth- 
ods in  accuracy.  One  might  give  minute  instruction  to  him- 
self or  others  concerning  the  properties  of  weight  or  heat. 
Yet  one  would  probably  remain  unwilling  to  purchase 
pounds  of  goods  at  the  grocers  without  the  aid  of  scales,  or 
to  abolish  the  clinical  thermometer  in  his  illness. 

In  some  instances  the  teacher's  judgment  is  a  rational- 
ized process  based  on  an  intimate  appreciation  of  the  child's 
development  and  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
modern  school.  In  many  instances  it  is  the  reflected  bias 
of  an  ambitious  parent  or  principal,  or  a  meager  knowledge 
of  the  relative  values  of  the  findings  of  special  examiners 
and  special  teachers,  or  occasionally  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
an  idle  and  therefore  mischievous  child  through  the  means 
of  passing  it  on  to  the  next  grade.  In  using  teachers'  judg- 
ments as  a  single  criterion,  as  many  superior  children  have 
been  overlooked  as  have  been  included,  although  teachers' 
judgments  may  be  the  most  valuable  factor  in  school  pro- 
motion of  the  gifted  children  when  these  judgments  are 
based  on  objective  scientific  criteria,  supplemented  by  other 
methods  of  selection  from  the  measurements  of  the  physical, 
mental,  educational,  and  social  development  of  the  child 
by  specialists  in  these  fields. 

When  selecting  superior  or  gifted  children  for  school 
advancement  or  for  the  enrichment  of  their  courses,  four 
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lines  of  tests  should  be  given:  (1)  those  concerned  with 
physical  growth  and  physiological  age;  (2)  intelligence 
tests  covering  general  mental  development;  (3)  educational 
tests,  covering  achievement  and  scholastic  accomplishment; 
(4)  teachers'  judgments  and  ratings. 

Before  entering  into  general  and  specific  methods  for 
handling  the  gifted  child  a  few  of  their  general  character- 
istics are  worthy  of  mentioning. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  gifted  children  are  na- 
tive-born and  of  American  parents.  .  .  . 

The  occupational  level  of  the  fathers,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  both  mothers  and  fathers  indicate  that  the  intel- 
lectual heredity  of  these  children  is  of  a  superior  type. 
Since  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  general  population  belong 
to  the  upper  levels  (speaking  of  occupations)  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  statement  that  the  superior  homes  of  the  com- 
munity are  those  in  which  gitfed  children  are  largely  to  be 
found.  However,  a  small  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  gifted 
classes  come  from  unskilled  labor  groups. 

Both  mothers  and  fathers  of  gifted  children  are,  as  a 
rule,  better  educated  than  parents  of  average  children. 

A  favorable  cultural  atmosphere  and  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  parents,  as  well  as  definite  educational  train- 
ing, are  found  in  the  majority  of  these  homes. 

In  a  study  made  by  Miss  Anna  Engel  she  found  gifted 
children  are  not  usually  "only"  children.  In  her  group  (175 
of  Detroit)  15  per  cent  were  the  only  children  in  the  family ; 
54  per  cent,  the  first ;  30  per  cent,  the  second ;  10  per  cent, 
the  third ;  and  6  per  cent,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  etc. ;  the 
greater  number  of  these  children  came  from  families  of  one, 
two,  or  three  children. 

Mentally  superior  children  as  a  class  tend  to  show 
earlier  physical  development  than  normal  children.  (They 
are  NOT  physically  inferior.) 

There  is  a  definite  tendency  for  gifted  children  to  pre- 
fer older  companions  (usually  those  of  similar  I.  Q.).  They 
show  a  noticeable  social  adaptability. 
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Gifted  children  usually  conform  more  readily  to  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  society. 

In  several  reports  from  classes  for  gifted  children 
the  teachers  mention  the  absence  of  boy  and  girl  "crushes". 
Budge,  in  a  study  of  the  adolescence  of  superior  girls  says, 
"The  premature  love  affairs  of  early  adolescence  appear  to 
be  more  common  among  girls  of  average  mentality  or  below 
than  among  the  girls  who  later  go  to  college.  .  .  .  They  like 
boys  and  enjoy  playing  their  games  with  them,  but  do  not 
share  in  the  sentimentalizing  of  many  of  their  girl  friends." 

The  teaching  of  students  of  superior  ability  demands  as 
much  art  as  the  teaching  of  the  dull  group.  Such  an  assign- 
ment requires  a  teacher  alert  to  every  phase  of  the  subject, 
one  in  command  of  the  subject  matter,  awake  to  new  ideas, 
keen  to  appreciate  subtle  values,  tolerant  of  others'  opin- 
ions, encouraging  to  the  search  for  new  ideas,  generous  in 
his  attitudes,  one  who  is  himself  still  a  student.  He  must  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  while  the  pupils  in  his  class  are 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  himself  and  have,  there- 
fore, had  less  schooling  than  he,  still  there  may  be  among 
them  many  who  are  keener,  more  clever,  more  scholarly,  and 
some,  perhaps,  whose  "I.  Q.'s"  are  higher  than  his  own.  It 
is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  direct  and  guide  their  develop- 
ment for  the  search  for  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying all  life.  And  the  technique  of  this  guidance  requires 
much  thought  and  planning. 

The  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence gives  the  results  of  the  study  of  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences  in  8,594  secondary  schools.  The  ones 
most  frequently  found  and  their  success  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1707 

193 

2019 

721 

1836 

309 

2288 

323 
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In  use  Met  with  unusual 
success 

1.  Problem  Method  3772  444 

2.  Credit  for  projects  or  studies  car- 
ried outside  of  school  hours  3012  439 

3.  Variation  in  number  of  subjects  a 

pupil  may  carry  5633  795 

4.  Differentiated  assignments  to 

pupils  in  same  class  section  3259  788 

5.  Project  curriculum  1928  365 

6.  Advisory  program  for  pupil 

guidance  3604  450 

7.  Educational  guidance  through 
exploratory  courses 

8.  Homogeneous  or  ability  grouping 

9.  Individualized  instruction 

10.  Laboratory  plan  of  instruction 

11.  Promotions  more  frequently  than 

each  semester  583  103 

12.  Special  coaching  to  enable  capable 

pupils  to  skip  a  grade  or  half  grade   612  114 

13.  Dalton  Plan  147  15 

(This  was  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  in  which  each  principal 
in  the  United  States,  May,  1930,  was  asked  to  check  29  different  items 
used  in  his  school,  indicating  those  items  that  proved  unusually  suc- 
cessful.) 

The  differentiation  of  curriculum  for  bright  pupils  has, 
in  general,  been  along  the  lines  either  of  moving  more  rap- 
idly through  the  same  materials  of  instruction,  or  by  add- 
ing additional  subjects,  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  in  school. 
The  term  "enrichment  of  the  curriculum"  has  been  used,  but 
unfortunately  very  little  has  been  done  to  put  this  into 
actual  practice.  What  we  really  need  in  schools,  in  addition 
to  shortening  the  time  of  bright  pupils  in  school,  is  to  have 
plans  for  these  superior  pupils  which  will  provide  for  them, 
both  in  content  of  subject  matter  and  in  the  technique  of 
instruction,  work  on  a  higher  level  than  that  provided  for 
pupils  of  average  attainments.  We  need  for  such  superior 
pupils  subject  matter  of  more  difficult  character  than  that 
offered  to  pupils  of  average  ability,  and  we  also  need  meth- 
ods of  instruction  which  will  challenge  the  ability  of  these 
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bright  pupils.  In  other  words  what  we  should  attempt  to 
do  is  to  keep  these  superior  pupils  "up  on  their  mental  toes." 

Differentiation  of  curriculum  should  be  provided  for  all 
types  of  pupils,  and  certainly  the  superior  children  should 
not  be  neglected  in  this  respect.  Not  only  will  the  results 
show  that  such  differentiation  will  secure  worth-while  re- 
turns on  the  investment,  but  by  bringing  about  a  condition 
in  which  these  bright  pupils  will  work  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability,  we  shall  tend  to  prevent  such  pupils  from  forming 
habits  of  idleness.  A  bright  pupil  does  not  exert  himself  to 
keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  curriculum. 
If  we,  by  enriching  the  course  of  study,  bring  him  face  to 
face  with  the  situations  requiring  him  to  work  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability,  we  shall  be  doing  our  part  toward  contribu- 
ting to  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of  work  on  his  part. 
In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  teaching  this  group  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  teacher  cannot  rely  upon  any 
one  general  teaching  technique.  Each  subject  has  its  own 
peculiar  objectives,  its  own  psychology,  and  its  own 
methods. 

It  follows,  too,  that  the  administrator  who  attempts  to 
make  provision  for  the  training  of  superior  students  can- 
not rely  on  any  single  administrative  measure,  such  as 
homogeneous  grouping,  to  care  for  the  needs  of  his  superior 
student  personnel.  In  the  "flexible  curriculum  plan"  the  cur- 
riculum is  organized  in  unitary  blocks  with  minimal  essen- 
tials to  be  mastered  by  all  members  of  the  class  and  supple- 
mentary projects  for  those  students  whose  powers  would 
not  be  taxed  if  only  minimal  essentials  were  studied.  The 
flexibility  of  the  curricular  organization  permits  the  teacher 
to  teach  groups  as  such  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize, 
and  to  make  ample  provisions  for,  individual  differences. 
This  plan  of  curricular  organization  permits  a  teacher  to 
vary  the  experience  of  the  students  as  individuals  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  the  procedure  and  general  respon- 
sibilities of  the  class.  The  plan  of  organization  is  obviously 
greater  and  more  varied  provisions  for  the  differences  of 
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individual  students.  It  avoids  the  common  objection  to 
homogeneous  sectioning  in  that  it  avoids  the  racing  of  stu- 
dents through  materials  organized  for  typical  groups  rather 
than  individuals,  and  in  the  substituting  for  gaining  time  as 
an  end,  a  different  and  richer  experience.  .  .  . 

The  only  question  which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of 
providing  supplementary  projects  as  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lar  organization  in  providing  for  superior  students  is  the 
time-worn  fallacy  of  the  potency  of  credit  rewards.  There 
are  other  rewards,  less  artificial,  which  afford  a  much 
stronger  stimulus  to  the  student.  Approval  for  specific 
tasks,  the  challenge  to  give  one's  best,  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low a  genuine  intellectual  interest,  the  responsibility  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  undertake  work  of  one's  own  initiation,  the 
privilege  of  making  a  personal  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  course — any  one  of  these  motives  is  likely  to  be  a  more 
powerful  challenge  to  the  superior  student  to  work  at  his 
potential  level  of  efficiency  than  either  school  marks  or  ex- 
cess credit  rewards. 

In  the  administration  of  the  superior  student  the  idea 
of  giving  nothing  less  than  his  best  is  kept  before  him  as  a 
duty  and  as  a  matter  of  self-interest.  He  is  told  that  his 
abilities  will  suffer  from  atrophy  unless  they  are  fully  taxed. 
But  in  order  that  the  appeal  may  not  be  too  abstract,  ap- 
proval is  generously  given.  When  a  student  completes  a 
supplementary  project,  in  addition  to  the  minimal  essen- 
tials, which  shows  evidence  of  independent  study  and  which 
maintains  throughout  the  proper  standards  of  English 
usage,  a  commendatory  report  is  sent  by  the  instructor  to 
the  principal  briefly  describing  the  project  and  giving  the 
teacher's  evaluation  of  it.  The  principal  may  mail  the  re- 
port to  the  parent  or  he  may  personally  commend  the  pupil. 
In  either  case  a  copy  of  the  report  is  filed  with  the  student's 
cumulative  record. 

When  a  worthy  supplementary  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  instructor  concerned  may  send  it  to  the  school 
library  where  it  is  accessioned  and  filed  in  a  special  case  for 
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the  attention  of  those  who  may  desire  to  examine  it.  The 
prominence  given  to  such  reports  becomes  an  added  incen- 
tive to  the  student  to  put  his  very  best  effort  into  his  project, 
because  he  is  permitted  to  contribute  in  this  personal  way 
to  the  school's  library. 

Sometimes  the  student  is  encouraged  to  undertake 
work  in  advance  of  his  group  while  retaining  membership 
in  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  cover  independently 
the  work  intervening.  When  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
he  has  acquired  a  skill  approximating  that  of  the  upper 
groups,  his  membership  in  the  lower  group  may  be  discon- 
tinued on  the  condition  that  satisfactory  standing  in  the  ad- 
vanced group  is  maintained.  Very  few  students  can  meet 
a  test  as  difficult. 

There  are  relatively  few  students  of  superior  ability 
who  are  satisfied  merely  to  carry  the  normal  load,  which 
does  not  tax  their  full  strength.  Consequently,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  many  high  schools  to  allow  superior  stu- 
dents to  elect  an  extra  subject  and  to  accumulate  additional 
credits  which  may  be  used  to  hasten  graduation  or  to  en- 
rich the  student's  high-school  course. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  applicable  to  the 
handling  of  specific  subjects  in  relation  to  superior  students 
in  a  small  or  medium-sized  high  school : 

Mathematics — Star  problems  of  greater  difficulty  than 
the  ones  the  average  student  will  be  able  to  handle  may  be 
given  to  the  classes  and  if  they  are  worked  correctly  with- 
out help  a  star  may  be  placed  by  the  student's  name  in  his 
record  of  work  done  in  that  class.  These  stars  will  tend  to 
make  the  average  for  the  pupil  higher  and  the  teacher  may 
also  commend  the  pupil  highly  for  grade  of  work  successfully 
completed.  Or,  you  may  have  a  certain  number  of  problems 
for  the  semester's  work,  say  130,  and  the  teacher  may  fix 
them  so  that  only  the  best  students  will  be  able  to  work  the 
most  difficult  ones  and  she  may  give  an  "A"  only  for  those 
who  complete  all  problems  correctly.  It  is  well  to  keep  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  class-room  or  some  other  conspicuous 
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place  a  list  of  the  number  each  member  of  the  class  has 
worked.  Somehow  the  best  students  will  strive  to  have 
their  names  followed  by  the  greatest  number.  (These  lists 
could  be  posted,  say  every  Thursday.)  If  the  teacher  has 
time  a  graph  could  be  prepared  representing  the  progress  of 
each  student  on  a  weekly  basis  of  work  done.  These  graphs 
should  be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place. 

English — Differentiated  courses  are  recommended. 
Some  work  is  required  definitely  of  all,  and  after  the  gifted 
ones  have  the  essentials  they  are  encouraged  to  do  more  out- 
side readings  and  work  up  some  particular  phase  of  the 
course  that  especially  appeals  to  the  individual  student. 
This  would  come  largely  under  the  "supplementary-pro- 
jects" idea  just  explained. 

History,  social  sciences,  and  physical  sciences  could  also 
come  under  the  "supplementary-project"  method. 

Shorthand — Students  allowed  to  progress  as  fast  as 
ability  warrants. 

Modern  Languages — Same  number  of  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, but  the  brighter  ones  do  more  reading  and  report  on  it. 

Physics — Allow  the  brighter  ones  to  do  more  supple- 
mentary experiments,  and  expect  them  to  achieve  greater 
accuracy  in  laboratory  work,  solving  also  a  greater  number 
of  problems. 

Social  Science — Use  of  a  more  advanced  text  book  by 
those  intellectually  gifted. 

The  idea  of  all  this  is  to  require  the  pupils  of  greater 
ability  to  exceed  in  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  Other 
plans  which  may  be  applicable  to  individual  differences  are 
the  Morrison  and  Winnetka  plans. 

In  conclusion,  the  successful  handling  of  the  gifted 
child  in  the  small  high  school  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  initiative,  alertness,  and  willingness  of  the  individual 
teacher  in  the  class-room. 
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STUDY  HABITS  AND  GUIDANCE 
By  Supt.  D.  N.  Pope 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Mr.  McMurray,  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  brought  from  the  press  his 
book,  How  to  Study.  He  was  pioneering  a  new  frontier  in 
education.  Up  to  that  time  little  had  been  written  about 
any  such  thing  as  a  fixed  habit  of  study  or  any  method  of 
attack  on  a  subject  to  be  mastered.  The  individual  had  re- 
lied upon  his  own  urge  to  accomplish  the  task  and  in  some 
haphazard  fashion  worked  out  for  himself  self-styled  meth- 
ods which  in  many  instances  led  to  ruin,  while  others  ar- 
rived. Those  who  failed  were  checked  out  as  "dumb"  and 
deserved  just  what  they  got,  while  the  others  only  could  ex- 
plain their  successes  as  sheer  luck  or  by  some  "hocus-pocus" 
they  had  turned  the  trick. 

The  idea  of  establishing  set  rules  for  study  and  habitu- 
ating the  same,  or  even  the  thought  of  success  in  a  subject 
depending  on  any  fixed  habits  of  work,  was  foreign  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and — shall  we  confess  that  that  deplor- 
able condition  still  exists  to  an  amazing  degree?  .... 

Educators  have  been  highly  skillful  in  working  out 
rules,  regulations,  devices  and  incentives  for  regulating 
study  habits,  but  very  clumsy  in  making  a  universal  appli- 
cation of  them.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  obscured  in  lack 
of  ability  to  detect  the  learning  processes  or  to  produce 
the  right  stimuli. 

It  would  appear  that  to  make  progress  in  study  habits, 
the  beginning  must  be  where  the  pupil  first  does  independ- 
ent studying.  When  does  that  time  come?  A  good  element- 
ary teacher  knows  that  preparing  an  arithmetic  lesson  is  us- 
ually very  different  from  preparing  a  history  lesson ;  but  she 
rarely  explains  the  difference.  Too  many  students  go 
through  school  with  the  command,  "Study  your  lesson," 
meaning  nothing  more  than  "Memorize"  or  "Read  it  again"; 
furthermore  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  best  way  to 
memorize  a  poem  that  has  been  assigned. 
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When  does  that  time  come?  I  do  not  know.  You  do  not 
know;  but  let  us  call  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  approach  and  that,  if  the  right  at- 
tack is  made  the  work  will  be  accomplished  more  easily,  and 
more  nearly  as  it  should  be.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  clear, 
concise  criteria  before  him  and  when  that  awakening  comes 
he  will  be  armed  with  bright,  shiny  tools  with  which  to  work 
his  way  through. 

For  the  lack  of  something  else  to  do,  three  years  ago  I 
made  a  hurried  survey  of  our  faculty  to  ascertain  how  many 
were  using  any  method  of  teaching  pupils  definite  study 
habits  and  this  revealed  the  fact  that  such  efforts  were 
negligible ;  but  the  investigation  had  its  effect  which  led  to 
a  general  revival  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  We  were  materially  assisted,  too,  in  our  ef- 
forts by  Dr.  Diefendorf ,  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
who  gave  very  comprehensive  instruction  during  several 
days  to  teachers  and  groups  of  selected  pupils. 

The  outcomes  of  this  study  and  the  visit  from  Dr.  Dief- 
endorf were  most  gratifying.  "How-to-Study  Clubs" 
sprang  up  among  the  pupils,  teachers  took  up  the  work  with 
enthusiasm  and  Mr.  Deaton,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  Roswell  Senior  High  School,  became  so  much  inter- 
ested that  he  selected  "An  Experiment  with  a  How-to-Study 
Course"  as  the  subject  of  his  Master's  Thesis.  I  shall  quote 
from  his  thesis  how  this  study  has  reacted  on  our  high 
school. 

Mr.  Deaton  used  his  three  physics  classes  as  a  nucleus 
for  his  scientific  study.  These  classes  were  arranged  in  a 
Textbook  group,  a  How-to-Study  group  and  a  Syllabus 
group.  In  tests  (and  they  were  many  and  varied)  the  How- 
to-Study  group  ranks  first. 

statements  regarding  the  experiment 
made  by  students 

1.  Statement  by  Student  "E."  "Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  attending  your 
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How-to-Study  course  which  was  conducted  during  the  past 
semester. 

"I  found  my  attendance  there  very  beneficial,  as  it  re- 
sulted in  better  grades,  the  instructions  received  in  the 
course  giving  me  a  greater  scope  of  observation,  which 
made  my  work  less  difficult  to  master.  I  may  say,  too,  that 
it  developed  an  orderly  process  of  reasoning,  thereby  intro- 
ducing to  us  a  method  of  study  which  I  consider  essential 
in  the  proper  application  of  the  particular  work  required 
of  us. 

"Realizing  the  start  you  have  already  given  me  will  be 
reflected  in  the  work  I  shall  have  to  do  during  the  approach- 
ing two  years  of  high  school  study  deepens  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  benefits  I  have  received  in  my  sophomore 
period." 

2.  Statement  by  student  "F".  "After  attending  the 
How-to-Study  course,  I  decided  to  use  the  suggestions  given 
by  it.  I  found  that  by  merely  applying  the  principles  and 
not  the  details,  I  could  prepare  my  lessons  more  efficiently 
and  in  less  time  than  before.  In  one  of  my  classes,  I  raised 
my  class  average  about  nine  points,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  rest  of  my  subjects.  I  am  for  the  entire  course, 
as  it  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in  my  high  school  work." 

3.  Statement  by  student  "H".  "I  attended  the  How- 
to-Study  course  of  about  twenty  lectures,  the  subjects  of 
which  covered  every  course  that  is  taught  in  high  school. 
I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  this  course,  that  it  has  helped  me 
a  great  deal.  Every  year  I  have  attended  high  school,  I 
have  failed  in  at  least  one  subject.  This  semester  I  passed 
everything,  and  raised  by  six  weeks'  average  seven  points. 
I  have  learned,  from  this  course,  how  to  study  my  lessons 
and  get  better  results  in  the  same  length  of  time." 

5.  Statement  by  student  "M".  "I  have  found  in  mak- 
ing a  study  of  Studying  the  Major  Subjects,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Crawford,  that  most  of  the  information  to  be  gained  from 
this  book  is  very  interesting  as  well  as  practical.  I  was  ad- 
vised by  my  teacher  to  look  over  this  book.    A  result  of  this 
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was  the  raising  of  my  history  grade  eight  points,  for  upon 
studying  the  chapter  on  history,  I  found  many  ways  of  im- 
proving1 my  way  of  studying.  I  immediately  began  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  given  by  Dr.  Crawford.  The  result  can 
easily  be  seen,  and  I  think  that  many  other  students  can  also 
improve  in  their  grades  by  studying  this  book." 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  FACULTY 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  school,  the  principal 
of  the  Roswell  Senior  High  School  and  the  faculty  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  "How-to-Study"  course  which 
was  being  presented  to  the  students  of  the  physics  class, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  see  the  results  carried  over 
into  their  classes. 

1.  Presenting  the  course  to  the  faculty.  At  the  next 
regular  high  school  teachers'  meeting,  the  faculty  voted  to 
review  the  books  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Crawford  on  Studying  the 
Major  Subjects  and  The  Technique  of  Study. 

For  ten  consecutive  meetings,  lasting  from  3:15  until 
4 :30  P.  M.,  the  two  books  were  discussed. 

The  faculty  was  so  impressed  that  they  voted  to  offer 
the  two  books  to  a  class  in  "How-to-Study"  to  be  held  the 
seventh  period  in  the  day,  from  2:30  until  3:15  and  if  the 
demand  were  great  enough,  to  be  repeated  from  3:15  until 
4:00. 

2.  The  Hoiv-to-Study  course  and  the  student  body. 
All  students  attending  this  class  were  to  do  so  voluntarily. 
However,  each  teacher  was  to  recommend  to  those  students 
whose  grades  were  below  80  that  they  attend  the  lectures  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  No  inducement  was  of- 
fered the  students  to  attend  this  class ;  they  came  of  their 
own  volition,  feeling  that  they  had  need  of  the  instruction 
to  be  offered. 

At  the  next  regular  school  assembly,  an  announcement 
was  made  that  a  How-to-Study  group  was  being  organized 
and  would  meet  during  the  seventh  period.  The  teacher  in 
charge  explained  the  purpose  of  the  How-to-Study  class  and 
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named  the  books  to  be  used.    All  who  wished  to  attend  these 
meetings  were  asked  to  report  at  2 :30  that  afternoon. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    THE    HOW-TO-STUDY    COURSE 

The  students  were  very  anxious  to  attend  the  How- 
to-Study  class.  So  great  was  the  demand  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reepat  the  lectures  the  eighth  period,  from  3  :15  until 
4:00  o'clock.  The  lectures  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  days  were  attended  by  an  average  of  54.1 
students.  Some  who  attended  were  so  interested  in  the 
study  that  they  remained  for  the  second  lecture.  Some  few 
would  remain  after  the  lectures  to  discuss  some  point  that 
was  not  made  clear.  It  was  not  necessary  to  ask  students  to 
take  notes,  for  after  the  first  lecture,  the  majority  of  them 
were  taking  extensive  notes. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  twenty-eight  lectures,  the 
books  used  as  guides  were  purchased  for  the  high  school 
library.  A  careful  record  was  kept  on  the  students  who 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  read  the  books,  and 
it  was  found  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  students  attend- 
ing the  lectures  reviewed  the  texts. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  six-weeks'  period,  171  students 
out  of  the  432  students  registered,  had  raised  their  six- 
weeks  average.  The  highest  number  of  points  increased 
was  19,  and  the  lowest  was  Vi  of  a  point,  making  an  average 
of  3.36  points  increase.  The  end  of  the  semester  showed 
the  fewest  number  of  first  semester  failures  recorded  in  the 
past  eleven  and  one-half  years. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  HOW-TO-STUDY  COURSE  OBSERVED 
BY  THE  FACULTY 

1.  Statement  of  an  English  instructor.  "The  result 
of  the  How-to-Study  course  was  most  noticeable  to  me  in 
the  work  of  those  earnest,  plodding  pupils  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  do  well  in  school,  but  whose  recitations  con- 
tinued poOr  and  unimpressive.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
their  backwardness  lies  largely  in  their  not  knowing  how  to 
attack  the  problem  before  them. 
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"I  have  in  mind  one  such  boy  who  tried  hard,  but  was 
slow  and  hesitant,  no  matter  how  much  he  wished  to  do  bet- 
ter. It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  falling  short  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do  and  he  was,  therefore,  self-conscious.  When 
the  opportunity  came  for  guidance  in  studying,  he  accepted 
it  eagerly.  Since  then  his  recitations  have  showed  marked 
improvement.  He  has  gained  confidence.  He  is  no  longer 
stumbling  blindly  through  his  preparations.  When  I  talked 
with  him  about  it,  I  was  interested  in  his  comment,  very 
well  put  in  my  opinion :   'It  has  caused  me  to  think.' 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  I  note  that  the 
pupils  exhibit  more  willingness  to  express  their  opinions  of 
certain  writings ;  they  feel  that  they  have  some  standard  for 
judgment,  whereas  previously  they  seemed  afraid  to  voice 
their  opinions,  thinking  that  what  they  had  to  sav  might  be 
worthless.  The  thing  that  pleases  me  most  is  the  willing- 
ness, and  even  eagerness  in  some  cases,  to  state  underlying 
thoughts  found  in  poetry.  Hitherto  I  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  to  express  themselves  freely  and  unembarrassedly 
where  poetry  is  concerned.  They  might  accept  and  discuss 
prose  writings,  but  turn  them  to  poetry  and  they  would  im- 
mediately become  wary. 

"Various  pupils  who  have  talked  with  me  regarding  the 
benefits  received  from  the  How-to-Study  course,  seem  to  be 
impressed  mostly  with  the  fact  that  they  are  now  able  to  ac- 
complish more  in  less  time  and  with  less  expended  effort. 
Thev  attribute  must  of  it  to  a  regular  time-and-place  study- 
habit. 

"I  consider  the  course  very  worth  while,  even  if  only 
three  or  four  out  of  a  group  are  benefited."  .... 

2.  Statement  by  the  Head  of  the  English  Department. 
.  .  .  "Among  many  favorable  comments  of  the  students,  I 
have  heard  only  one  unfavorable  one.  All  the  other  students 
say  that  thev  feel  very  much  benefited.  One  boy  who  had  a 
seventh  period  class  and  who  didn't  attend  the  regular  in- 
struction periods,  but  who  did  attend  one  demonstration  les- 
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son,  said  it  was  splendid  and  that  he  was  sorry  he  couldn't 
attend  all  the  time. 

"Many  say  that  they  understand  much  better  now  how 
to  attack  a  problem  or  an  assignment  and  solve  it  or  learn 
the  facts  presented. 

"I  think  it  has  been  valuable  to  the  teachers,  also.  It 
recalled  to  them  the  facts  for  emphasis  in  their  own  teaching 
methods,  and  reminded  them  of  the  necessity  for  definite  in- 
structions in  the  study  of  their  particular  assignments. 

"I  perhaps  should  have  said  also,  that  one  boy  who  had 
a  grade  of  67  for  the  first  six  weeks,  had  a  grade  of  87  for 
the  third  six  weeks,  and  a  term  average  of  80." 

3.  Statement  by  the  Head  of  the  Language  Depart- 
ment. "The  series  of  lectures  on  How-to-Study  recently 
by  Mr.  Deaton,  in  my  opinion  and  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, has  been  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  involved.  It 
has  been  especially  effective  in  developing  the  initiative  and 
application  so  necessary  in  the  study  of  modern  languages. 
Many  students  who  have  formerly  shown  only  slight  inter- 
est in  their  work  have  made  an  intelligent  effort  to  improve, 
and  have  seemed  to  feel  that  they  are  making  progress, 
since  they  know  what  they  are  expected  to  accomplish. 

"The  course  as  it  was  given  here  is  very  practical,  free 
from  fads,  and  up-to-date.  In  the  section  of  modern  lan- 
guages it  has  emphasized  the  aims  and  methods  recommend- 
ed by  the  best  modern  authorities.  The  results  have  been 
very  beneficial  and  show  some  promise  of  being  perma- 
nent." .... 

5.  Statement  by  the  Librarian.  "A  short  course  of 
lectures  based  on  Studying  the  Major  Subjects,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Crawford,  was  given  recently  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Deaton,  Head  of 
the  Science  Department,  to  a  group  of  senior  high  school 
students. 

"The  lectures  were  sympathetic  and  spirited,  the  result 
gratifying.  As  a  librarian,  I  have  observed  some  of  this  at- 
tending group  beginning  to  study  with  an  object;  to  do  ref- 
erence work  with  ease  and  pleasure." 
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6.  Statement  of  the  senior  high  school  principal. 
"Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  1931- 
32  school  year,  the  faculty  of  the  Roswell  Senior  High 
School  began  to  discuss  student  failures,  the  causes  of  such 
failures  and  probable  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  as 
many  failures  as  possible.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  meet- 
ing the  parents  of  weak  pupils  and  securing  their  co-opera- 
tion. This  proved  effective  in  some  cases,  but  did  not  reach 
the  pupil  who  was  willing  to  study  but  appeared  confused 
as  to  how  to  study.  Mr.  Deaton,  of  the  Physics  Department, 
suggested  organizing  a  class  and  giving  definite  instructions 
in  how  to  study.  The  suggestion  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Dea- 
ton was  made  instructor  of  the  class.  .  .  . 

"The  definite  results  of  the  instruction  in  how  to  study 
are  hard  to  secure.  Six  pupils  told  me  that,  due  to  the 
course,  they  had  improved  their  class  work  and  that  the  im- 
provement was  reflected  by  an  increase  in  grades.  The  num- 
ber of  subject-failures  for  the  semester  was  the  lowest  they 
have  been  for  the  past  eleven  and  one-half  years.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  decrease  of  failures 
was  directly  due  to  the  How-to-Study  course,  but  the  faculty 
was  so  impressed  by  the  apparent  results  that  we  expect  to 
have  something  of  the  kind  each  semester." 

We  have  dwelt,  it  may  be,  too  long  on  the  How-to-Study 
program  rather  than  giving  some  attention  to  the  nature  of 
habits  and  habit  formation  which  rightfully  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  connection ;  but  for  the  lack  of  time,  mav  I 
quote  Dr.  Woodworth :  "A  habit  is  contrasted  with  a  reflex 
in  that  the  reflex  is  native,  the  habit  acquired ;  but  both  are 
alike  in  being  prompt  and  automatic  reactions.  The  best 
antithesis  to  habit  is  the  response  of  a  person  to  novel  situ- 
ations, where  neither  nature  nor  previous  experience  gives 
him  a  ready  response.  The  new  response  is  exploratory 
and  tentative,  the  new  response  is  slow  and  uncertain;  the 
habit  fairly  quick  and  accurate.  The  new  response  is  at- 
tended by  effort  and  strained  attention,  the  habit  is  easy  and 
often  half  unconscious.    The  new  response  is  apt  to  be  un- 
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satisfactory  to  the  one  who  makes  it,  while  habit  is  comfort- 
able and  a  source  of  satisfaction." 

After  hearing  this  quotation,  teachers  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  what  study  habits  are  formed  in  their 
classes,  because  we  learn  that  breaking  a  habit  is  serious 
business  and  requires  forming  counter-habits  which  must 
not  to  be  left  to  form  themselves,  but  must  be  practiced  dili- 
gently. 

In  closing  this  paper  may  I  say  that  good  study  habits 
should  embrace  a  need,  specific  aims,  organization,  clear 
judgment,  memory,  skill,  sustained  attention,  inner  urge, 
outside  stimuli,  satisfying  outcomes. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Frank  L.  Shannon,  of  Albu- 
querque: "I  want  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
come  from  the  far  parts  of  the  state  that  I  am  not  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  the  University.  I  feel  rather  like  the 
fellow  who  was  asked  if  he  had  change  for  a  ten-dollar  bill 
and  answered,  'I  thank  you  just  the  same.'  The  subject  of 
guidance  is  a  much  larger  one  than  we  can  cover  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  wonder  if  we  know  what  guidance  is?  The  best 
definition  that  I  have  heard  for  guidance  is,  'The  conscien- 
tious effort  of  the  instructor  to  assist  the  pupil  toward  wor- 
thy objectives.'  All  education  is  guidance.  We  sort  of 
'soft-pedal'  the  idea  of  testing  for  guidance.  Intelligence 
tests  do  not  predict  the  probable  success  in  college  as  well  as 
do  high  school  marks,  but  a  combination  of  the  two  is  a 
fairly  good  predictive  measure.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  a 
little  bit  afraid  of  guidance.  We  do  not  need  to  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  In  regard  to  college  objectives 
and  guidance  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  advise  all  students  to 
go  to  college,  and  I  am  using  college  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  colleges  set  up  for  certain  purposes.  The  statement 
was  made  that  the  justification  of  a  college  was  social.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  person  who  made  the  original  statement 
did  not  have  the  idea  that  college  should   be   a   club  where 
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any  and  all  high  school  pupils  would  come.  The  'social' 
meant  a  return  to  society.  This  matter  of  guidance  is  not  a 
fad,  and  we  cannot  make  it  a  fad. 

"Guidance,  as  we  understand  it,  should  begin  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  and  be  carried  on  through  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  diminishing  as  we  reach  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  college.  Of  what  value  is  a  college  education 
to  high  school  graduates  except  as  a  means  of  fitting  them 
for  professions  and  society?  Our  leaders  in  professions  and 
society  will  probably  be  chosen  more  and  more  from  the 
ranks  of  colleges  and  universities.  'All  high  school  people 
who  enter  college  should  be  graduated  from  college,' — was 
a  statement  made  last  evening.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there 
are  any  students  who  enter  high  school  who  are  not  gradu- 
ated from  high  school?  Why  should  the  college  pick  these 
people  up?  Yesterday  a  professor  spoke  of  dabbling  in  high 
school.  I  do  not  think  high  schools  can  turn  out  finished  me- 
chanics. The  purpose  of  this  training  in  high  school  is  not 
to  set  up  a  finished  person  but  to  act  as  an  exploratory  place. 

"The  system  of  guidance  which  any  high  school  can  set 
up  is  not  an  elaborate  one.  In  the  small  high  schools  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  the  principal.  Or  he  can  pick  some 
one  of  his  staff  who  is  fitted  for  this  work.  In  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  should  attempt  to  steer  the  boy 
and  the  girl  of  low  intelligence  away  from  the  college,  I 
wonder  if  we  haven't  a  greater  responsibility  there?  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  set  up  intelligence  quotients?  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  physical  differences.  The  foot- 
ball coach  does  not  hesitate  to  eliminate  the  physically  un- 
fit. I  think  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  advise  persons  of  lower  intelligence  to  take 
courses  which  they  are  capable  of  handling  and  not  the 
training  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges. 

"In  regard  to  this  matter  of  college  value  for  these  boys 
and  girls  a  very  good  book  has  been  written  by  Max  McConn 
called,  College  or  Kindergarten.  Much  of  the  guidance  at- 
tempted at  colleges  and  universities  could  be  better  done  in 
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the  high  schools.  The  intelligence  quotient  of  the  individual 
is  difficult  to  get  after  he  reaches  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 
That  is  why  secondary  schools  should  have  these  tests."  .  .  . 

Chairman  Douglass  then  announced  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

Dean  Knode:  "I  think  I  have  had  more  failing  stu- 
dents with  whom  I  have  had  conferences  make  the  remark, 
'I  don't  know  how  to  study,'  than  any  other.  I  would  like 
to  ask,  Superintendent  Pope,  just  for  practical  reasons,  that 
you  give  us  more  information  about  the  things  you  are  do- 
ing. Do  you  begin  this  program  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade?" 

Supt.  Pope:  "Intensive  work  is  given  in  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades.  Teachers  are  instructed  in  the 
lower  grades  to  show  students  how  to  study.  For  two  years 
the  idea  has  continued  throughout  three  years  of  high 
school.  Later  it  will  probably  find  itself  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades." 

Dean  Knode:  "Is  that  thesis  of  Mr.  Deaton's  available 
in  printed  form?" 

Supt.  Pope:  "Yes.  This  three-track  thing  he  has 
worked  out  is  rather  interesting." 

Dean  Knode:  "Is  it  still  feasible  if  you  can't  have  a 
leader  like  Mr.  Deaton?" 

Supt.  Pope:  "Yes.  To  make  study  interesting  is  a  val- 
uable effort." 

Dean  Knode:  "Dr.  Diefendorf,  would  it  be  your  idea 
that  it  is  feasible?" 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  "I  think  the  high  school  is  the  place 
for  this  direction  in  how  to  study.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
study  carried  out  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  record  kept 
of  college  marks  of  those  trained  as  compared  to  those  of 

students  who  have  not  had  this  previous  training I 

should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pope  another  question  which  seems  to 
me  very  practical :  A  good  many  schools  have  put  a  definite 
course  in  their  curricula  and  give  credit  for  it.  Do  you  like 
your  method  better  or  do  you  think  the  credit  method  will 
work  better?" 
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Supt.  Pope:  "I  think  the  minute  you  make  it  a  regu- 
lar credit  course  you  destroy  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  ac- 
complish." 

Question:  "Are  the  ones  who  need  it  actually  getting 
it?" 

Ansiver:  "We  have  not  made  a  study  of  this  field.  But 
the  three  groups  in  the  physics  class  have  been  tested, 
graded  and  their  work  operated  on  this  three-track  plan. 
That  is  rather  scientific,  but  the  relation  you  suggested  has 
not  been  studied  at  all." 

Question:  "Has  there  been  any  study  made  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  group,  and  then  have  they  been  asked 
to  attend  the  class?" 

Answer:  "Those  making  eighty  or  below  were  asked 
to  attend  and  encouraged  to  attend,  but  not  compelled." 

Question:  "Have  you  compared  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  who  volunteer  to  take  the  course  with  records  of  those 
who  did  not?" 

Answer:  "We  only  found  improvement  in  the  records 
of  those  who  took  the  course." 

Question:  "Would  not  the  people  who  volunteer  get 
along  without  the  course,  and  isn't  there  another  group  who 
need  it  more?  We  need  to  develop  a  sort  of  self-direction  in 
a  pupil.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram we  would  have  to  compare  this  group  that  is  doing  it 
with  some  other  group  to  see  if  it  is  catching  the  right  ones." 

Answer:  "Our  program  is  too  young  to  go  into  many 
details  and  we  don't  want  to  kill  the  project  by  making  it 
top-heavy.  It  is  merely  the  response  of  boys  and  girls  and 
teachers  to  the  project,  prepared  in  a  sensible  way.  But  as 
to  compelling  attendance  and  selecting  those  who  do  need  it, 
we  are  not  old  enough  in  our  work  to  have  tried  that.  We 
are  only  trying  to  help  students  to  get  a  real  pleasure  in 
studying." 

Supt.  Donley:  "Down  at  Artesia  under  Superinten- 
dent Kerr  the  program  of  supervised  study  with  the  two- 
hour  period  has  been  in  effect  for  three  years.    He  has  a 
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series  of  fourteen  lessons  which  he  gives  students  and  he 
has  reduced  his  number  of  failures  by  fifty  per  cent." 

Chairman:  "May  I  ask  that  Dr.  Diefendorf  be  allowed 
to  take  up  the  North  Central  Association  activities  at  this 
time?" 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  "This  matter  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
one  which  I  think  of  vital  interest  to  each  public  school  man 
here  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  his  school  and 
the  service  which  it  can  render  to  the  public.  There  has 
been  almost  universal  criticism  of  the  attitude  which  ac- 
crediting agencies  have  taken  toward  the  development  of 
the  secondary  school  and  just  recently  these  criticisms  have 
come  very  definitely  to  a  head.  No  one  feels  more  keenly 
the  shortcomings  of  the  system  than  those  in  the  system  it- 
self. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association 
it  was  voted  to  begin  and  to  continue  a  study  of  the  stand- 
ards used  in  accrediting  high  schools  in  the  middle  twenty 
states  of  the  United  States.  As  a  tentative  plan  on  which 
to  proceed  the  chairmen  of  state  committees  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  make  this  study  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  selected  from  this  group  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  July  to 
study  the  situation.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  second  meet- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  August.  I  think 
that  it  is  good  news  to  you  that  the  Association  is  definitely 
making  a  step  toward  the  statement  of  standards  in  terms 
of  quality  instead  of  quantity.  If  we  had  sufficient  time  for 
discussion  I  should  like  to  have  your  objections  to  the  stand- 
ards as  now  stated  and  your  suggestions  for  re-statements 
of  the  standards  in  terms  of  quality  rather  than  in  terms  of 
quantity.  When  I  say  'quality,'  I  am  thinking  not  of  the 
quality  of  individual  students,  but  in  terms  of  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  set  up  for  itself  certain  definite  objectives 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  its  community,  and  in  terms 
of  its  ability  to  realize  those  standards.  The  Association 
now  says  that  it  will  consider  for  accrediting  no  school 
which  has  less  than  five  full-time  teachers.    The  Association 
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realizes  that  this  is  a  quantitative  requirement  which  is  very- 
difficult  to  realize.  Some  schools  with  three  teachers  have  a 
very  definite  program  and  efficient  working  plan  and  should 
be  recognized.  Another  provision  says  that  schools  should 
have  thirty-six  weeks  of  attendance.  The  Association  is 
doubting  very  seriously  at  this  time  the  advisability  of 
these  requirements.  The  Commission  on  Higher  Institu- 
tions has  been  working  for  about  three  years  on  revising  the 
standards  for  higher  institutions  and  they  are  proposing 
that  an  accredited  higher  institution  may  accept  in  its  fresh- 
man class  the  four-year  graduate  of  any  recognized  high 
school.  They  don't  say  that  he  shall  have  fifteen  credits  of 
accepted  work  at  all.  They  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
idea  of  measuring  in  units  of  specific  quantities.  I  am  going 
to  be  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
of  August  to  attend  that  meeting  and  I  want  your  reactions 
to  the  matter.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  inviting 
representatives  from  all  the  other  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciations. I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  whatever  is  done 
will  have  to  be  accredited  to  the  initiative  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association.  Perhaps  I  should  raise  a  few  questions. 
Is  there  advisability  or  necessity  to  limit  membership  to  the 
North  Central  Association  to  schools  which  have  five  full- 
time  teachers?" 

Dean  Knode:  "Does  it  not  all  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  product  of  these  schools?" 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  "If  it  comes  to  the  question  of  trying 
to  measure  that  product  by  examinations,  I  will  say  'no,'  be- 
cause it  is  inadvisable  to  try  to  measure  that  product  by 
testing.  But  if  they  can  find  some  way  through  visitation 
to  sit  down  and  determine  whether  the  school  has  an  objec- 
tive for  itself  and  is  working  toward  it  so  that  you  can  think 
of  the  product  of  the  school  as  realization  of  its  objectives, 
I  will  say  'yes.'  You  fellows  are  going  to  get  some  question- 
naires this  fall.  New  Mexico  must  be  represented  in  that 
re-valuation  of  standards." 

Dean  Knode:     "I  think  you  are  getting   vague   unless 
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you  think  of  the  curricula  you  are  setting  up.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  get  anything  from  your  community  without  some  ob- 
jective standards?  Would  this  group  feel  that  another  re- 
sponsibility of  a  good  school  is  that  it  be  one  that  has  defi- 
nitely organized  its  program  of  study  on  the  basis  of  a  care- 
ful survey  of  community  needs,  including  such  curricula  as 
its  particular  situation  seems  to  demand? 

Supt.  McKinley:  "I  think  that  the  removal  of  the  re- 
quirements for  five  full-time  teachers  would  probably  bene- 
fit many  small  schols  because  I  do  think  there  is  a  tendency 
for  those  schools  to  get  away  from  community  needs  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  Association." 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  "I  think  any  changes  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  re-statement  of  all  college  admissions  in  this 
middle  western  area.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  time  allowed  me." 

The  Chairman  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  Director  Bickley. 

July  22,  1933. 

Report  of  Committee 

Recommendations : 

1.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  representation  at 
this  Conference  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  study  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  agencies  interested  in  the  new  pro- 
gram of  admission  to  colleges  and  universities,  we  recom- 
mend that  one  full  program,  preferably  on  the  evening  of 
the  meeting  for  1933  of  the  Educational  Council  of  the  N.  M. 
E.  A.  be  devoted  to  a  program  on  'admission,'  this  program 
to  include  suggested  tests  for  high  school  students  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  personal  record  cards.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  said  program  be  prepared  and  presented  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  this  Conference,  Supt.  J.  M. 
Bickley. 

2.  We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those 
responsible  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  Conference 
and  recommend  that  the  above  mentioned  meeting  be  re- 
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quested  to  provide  for  a  similar  meeting  during-  the  summer 
of  1934. 

(Signed)      F.  H.  Lynn,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Las  Cruees,  N.  Mex. 
W.  G.  Donley,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
Walter  B.  McFarland,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 


PERMANENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  RECORDS 
By  F.  R.  McKinley 

My  first  impression  upon  being  assigned  this  topic  was 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  assemble  samples  of  all  the 
types  of  permanent  high  school  records  now  in  use  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  We  know  in  a  general  way  that  there 
would  be  a  great  variety  of  them,  both  as  to  general  form 
and  as  to  the  items  found  on  them.  But  this  idea  was  dis- 
carded because  such  a  procedure  would  only  be  repeating  on 
a  small  scale  what  has  been  done  scientifically  and  on  a  large 
scale  by  eminent  scholars,  and  because  the  museum  of 
archeology  is  said  to  be  already  crowded  for  space.  This  is 
not  to  cast  any  reflections  on  some  of  the  record  systems 
now  in  use,  but  we  happen  to  know  of  some  systems  that 
would  easily  classify  as  interesting  relics  of  the  distant  past. 
In  defense  of  these,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many 
of  the  schools  are  only  waiting  until  something  definite  is 
done  about  high  school  records  before  they  invest  any  of 
the  money  that  is  just  now  so  difficult  to  get. 

We  are  also  familiar  with  a  certain  trend  in  the  pur- 
chase of  so-called  cumulative  card  systems,  in  which  on  a 
card  about  5x8  inches  one  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  record 
all  the  data  that  are  necessary  concerning  the  life  history 
of  the  individual  student.      While    we    believe    that   these 
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shorthand  systems  are  in  a  sense  time-savers,  and  somewhat 
cumulative,  we  do  not  believe  they  are  anything-  like  ade- 
quate for  the  present  needs  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
high  schools  concerned,  nor  for  the  colleges  or  industries 
into  which  these  students  will  enter;  nor  do  we  think  that 
they  are  in  accord  with  the  best  philosophy  of  child-account- 
ing today.  .  .  . 

The  whole  development  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation has  been  accompanied  by  efforts  to  improve  the 
situation.  Beginning  in  the  early  Seventies,  nearly  every 
session  of  the  Association  considered  some  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  on 
Education,  systematic  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  records  and  statistics.  While  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  enumerate  all  these  various  efforts,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  make  special  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant studies  of  this  question.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  first  and  most  extensive  surveys  on  the  ques- 
tion of  records  was  the  Ohio  Survey  about  nine  years  ago. 
This  survey  was  not  particularly  of  high  school  records,  but 
no  doubt  the  observations  and  conclusions  would  in  many 
respects  hold  true  for  high  school  records  also.  A  casual 
reading  of  this  elaborate  report  reveals  that  they  were  able 
to  justify  records  that  are  reasonably  complete  and  accurate 
as  well  as  uniform. 

The  presentation  of  scientific  data  upon  which  to  base 
decisions  regarding  which  items  should  be  recorded  was 
done  by  a  study  of  the  items  submitted  by  the  various  school 
systems.  I  believe  they  considered  the  records  used  by  131 
city  systems.  The  value  of  the  items  was  judged  by  the 
actual  frequency ;  by  the  frequency  with  which  items  on  rec- 
ord forms  are  demanded  in  state  reports;  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  items  are  demanded  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  child-accounting,  and  the  items  which  are  of 
actual  use  in  school  work.  The  decisions  were  based  partly 
on  these  frequencies  and  partly  on  the  opinions  of  judges  as 
to  their  relative  value  under  these  four  criteria.     Out  of 
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1515  items  found  on  all  records  only  98  had  a  frequency  of 
25  or  more.  This  one  fact  shows  that  the  school  people  who 
used  these  records  were  at  great  variance  with  one  another 
and  had  no  clearly  defined  philosophy  of  child-accounting. 
Such  a  general  result  would  no  doubt  be  found  if  such  a  sur- 
vey were  made  in  our  own  territory. 

The  wording  of  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio  sur- 
vey adapted  to  New  Mexico  would  read  thus :  New  Mexico 
school  administrators  have  no  well  denned  philosophy  of 
child-accounting.  And  if  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals have  none,  certainly  they  cannot  pass  it  on  to  their 
teachers. 

Since  any  philosophy  of  child-accounting  is  now  so 
closely  related  to  the  idea  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  to  our  various  intelligence  and  achievement  tests, 
to  the  aptitude  tests,  to  physical  education,  health  and  men- 
tal hygiene,  to  temperament  estimates,  to  character  train- 
ing, it  would  seem  strangely  inconsistent  for  anyone  to 
think  that  the  mere  recording  of  name,  age  and  grades  with 
a  few  other  incidental  items,  would  be  adequate  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  child  and  the  school. 

As  to  the  mere  justification  for  child-accounting  we 
have  from  the  earliest  times  recorded  certain  items  such  as 
name,  age,  etc.,  and  the  grades  given  in  the  various  subjects. 
We  are  perhaps  a  unit  on  this  much.  Beyond  this  we  begin 
to  vary.  School  men  have  been  inclined  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  other  than  the  "bare  essentials,"  as  they  call 
them;  but  school  administrators  will  hardly  question  the 
importance  of  having  available  data  that  are  likely  to  be 
needed  in  research,  and  if  the  research  is  to  be  made  over  a 
wide  field,  that  there  is  a  need  for  uniformity  of  termin- 
ology. We  find  that  this  idea  of  uniformity  is  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  Ohio  survey  as  well  as  by  the  other  surveys 
we  have  had  occasion  to  investigate. 

Along  with  the  idea  of  uniformity,  may  I  mention  ac- 
curacy? There  is  no  superintendent  of  several  years'  ex- 
perience but  who    has    experienced    difficulties    in    getting 
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teachers  to  make  accurate  reports.  Do  we  not  remember 
the  faulty  attendance  registers,  wrong  spelling  of  pupils' 
names,  mistakes  in  counting  attendance  and  in  making  av- 
erages ? 

Thorndike  in  1907  completed  his  well  known  study  on 
"Elimination  of  Pupils  from  Schools."  The  scarcity  of  ac- 
curate statistics  that  he  needed  for  this  study  caused  him  to 
have  to  use  complicated  mathematical  methods  in  getting 
his  results,  and  this  made  his  study  liable  to  criticism  by  such 
experts  as  Ayres  and  others. 

In  turn  when  Ayres  himself  completed  his  study  on 
"Laggards  in  Our  Schools"  he  was  subject  to  the  same  criti- 
cism since  in  making  certain  estimates  he  either  had  to 
guess  or  use  complicated  mathematical  procedures,  which 
may  have  satisfied  the  average  reader,  but  gave  Thorndike 
the  opportunity  to  retaliate.  Many  of  these  troubles  in  re- 
search are  due  to  scarcity  and  inaccuracies  of  the  records 
available  as  well  as  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  terminology. 
Several  important  surveys  have  had  to  be  given  up  entirely 
on  account  of  these  deficiencies.  .  .  . 

Proper  records  now  have  an  important  psychological 
basis,  especially  since  we  stress  the  importance  of  individual 
differences.  These  differences,  no  matter  what  the  causes, 
are  now  known  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
individual  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  these  differ- 
ences. The  records  must  show  the  various  endowments  of 
the  individual  child.  The  data  secured  by  one  teacher  must 
be  made  available  to  the  next  one.  Otherwise  the  new 
teacher  labors  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Since  the  teacher 
will  be  held  responsible  for  each  child's  progress,  it  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  her  to  have  a  record  of  the  child's  past 
experiences.  Such  a  record  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time  for 
the  teacher  and  offers  many  opportunities,  otherwise  lost, 
to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  child  in  each  particular  situa- 
tion. To  do  these  things  successfully  the  records  will  have 
to  be  complete  and  clear  and  continuously  open  to  observa- 
tion of  the  teacher,  and  she  should  receive  encouragement  to 
study  them. 
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The  Principals'  section  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation recently  caused  to  be  made  a  study  of  permanent 
records  for  high  schools.  In  this  study  a  detailed  analysis 
of  250  forms  was  made.  They  were  selected  from  37  states 
and  represented  109  four-year  schools  with  enrolments  over 
500;  58  four-year  high  schools  with  enrolments  less  than 
500;  36  junior  senior  high  schools;  28  senior  high  schools, 
and  18  junior  high  schools. 

A  great  deal  of  preliminary  reading  and  study  was 
done  first  to  be  able  to  list  the  uses  of  high  school  records. 
Only  five  general  uses  for  high  school  records  were  found 
from  all  this  reading  and  investigation.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  five  uses  for  records  agree  in  some  respects  with 
the  arguments  already  given  for  adequate  records.  I  shall 
read  these  five  uses  for  permanent  records,  but  not  in  the 
order  of  the  value  and  importance. 

1st.  To  motivate  the  pupils'  work  by  their  knowledge 
that  a  permanent  record  of  their  activities  is  kept. 

2nd.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  and  to  provide  the 
basis  for  reports  to  state,  county  and  local  authorities. 

3rd.     To  assist  in  research. 

4th.  To  improve  teaching  methods  by  giving  the 
teacher  access  to  the  information  regarding  the  individual 
differences  of  her  pupils. 

5th.  To  assist  in  guidance  of  pupils  (including  classi- 
fication and  placement) . 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  these 
uses  of  permanent  records,  a  weighting  form  wras  construct- 
ed for  rating  each  of  the  items  found  on  all  these  permanent 
records.  The  five  uses  were  placed  on  the  weighting  forms 
and  the  judges  were  asked  to  assign  the  value  of  100  to  the 
uses  they  considered  as  most  important.  To  each  use  they 
regarded  as  less  important  they  were  to  assign  some  value 
less  than  100. 

Two  hundred  thirty-seven  items  out  of  387  items  found 
on  the  250  forms  were  selected.  This  was  according  to  their 
frequency.     Many  items  were  found  but  once  (173).     Only 
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23  of  those  items  found  but  once  were  used  on  the  weight- 
ing form.  Opposite  each  one  of  these  237  items  on  the 
weighting  form  were  five  spaces,  each  of  which  represented 
one  of  five  uses.  The  judges  were  asked  to  rate  each  item 
according  to  their  opinions  on  a  six-point  rating  scale. 

One  hundred  eighty-two  persons  were  asked  to  assist 
in  this  rating,  158  being  principals  and  24  being  specialists 
teaching  secondary  education  in  higher  institutions.  Only 
60  out  of  these  182  sent  usable  replies,  although  all  had  pre- 
viously promised  to  co-operate  in  the  research. 

Without  giving  the  details  of  the  manner  of  computing 
the  results  of  the  study,  I  would  like  to  report  the  results  of 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  five  uses  of  high  school  records.  I  have  taken  a  little 
time  to  report  the  manner  of  making  this  study  because  I 
feel  that  the  relative  uses  as  decided  here  and  what  most 
school  superintendents  and  principals  may  say  offhand 
would  not  be  in  agreement.  And  what  the  superintendent 
or  principal  thinks  about  the  uses  would  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  a  record  blank  he  would  make,  if  it 
were  left  to  him. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  it  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that  the  use,  "To  assist  in  guidance,"  was 
placed  first  as  decidedly  the  most  important  use  of  perma- 
nent high  school  records.  For  these  60  judges  assigned  it 
a  mean  value  30  points  higher  than  the  second  use. 

It  is  not  in  my  province  to  say  that  this  more  or  less 
subjective  decision  by  so  small  a  group  of  persons,  even 
though  they  were  men  of  high  standing  in  educational  fields, 
is  necessarily  the  final  word  on  that.  But  what  does  it  in- 
dicate as  to  the  trend  in  the  changing  philosophy  of  child- 
accounting?  Just  how  could  permanent  records  assist  in 
guidance  if  the  teacher  rarely  if  ever  sees  these  records,  if 
she  is  not  encouraged  to  come  and  study  them,  if  they  are 
not  easily  accessible,  or  if  she  may  not  remove  a  card  from 
the  office,  or  if  there  is  little  or  nothing  on  them  except  the 
subject  ratings  in  the  various  subjects  studied — no  records 
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of  achievement  tests  to  offset  the  subjective  ratings  in  the 
various  subjects  studied  as  guessed  at  by  the  teachers,  no 
aptitude  tests,  no  character  ratings,  nothing  about  his  per- 
sonal traits  and  interests  and  capacities,  no  results  of  con- 
ferences or  vocational  counselling?  If  it  is  true  "To  assist 
in  guidance"  is  the  most  important  use  of  permanent  high 
school  records,  just  how  does  this  agree  with  our  own  phil- 
osophy of  child-accounting? 

The  second  most  important  use  of  permanent  records 
according  to  this  study  is  "To  improve  class-room  teach- 
ing." Although  the  specialists  in  this  judging  group  would 
have  placed  "To  assist  in  research"  second,  they  were  out- 
numbered by  the  high  school  principals.  Just  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  these  records  to  make  them  useful  in  im- 
proving classroom  teaching? 

The  next  use  is  "To  assist  in  research,"  and  I  have  al- 
ready given  certain  reasons  why  records  should  be  available 
and  satisfactory  for  anything  reasonable  in  the  way  of  re- 
search. We  cannot  refute  this  ground  for  records.  There 
have  been  surveys  and  more  surveys.  We  realize  the  possi- 
bility of  some  of  the  research  being  waste-time  and  the  re- 
sults being  of  doubtful  value,  but  to  be  fair-minded  we  shall 
have  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove schools  and  school  opportunities  has  come  from  those 
who  had  the  time,  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  conduct 
these  researches.  .  .  . 

Notice  which  item  ranked  fourth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges — "To  meet  the  requirements  of,  and  provide  a  basis 
for,  reports  to  state,  county  and  local  authorities,"  and  they 
might  have  added  "To  provide  data  for  transcript  sheets  as 
well  as  an  occasional  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Interior."  Without  resorting  to  another  ques- 
tionnaire I  have  in  casual  conversation  with  several  super- 
intendents and  principals  asked  them  where,  in  their  opin- 
ion, this  use  should  rank.  Their  replies  have  invariably 
been  "At  the  top  or  near  the  top."  Just  so.  At  the  top  or 
near  the  top,  in  fact  nearly  the  only  use  in  many  cases.    And 
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is  this  not  in  accord  with  our  philosophy  of  child-account- 
ing? 

The  least  important  of  all  these  five  uses  is  that  of  mo- 
tivation of  the  student  by  the  knowledge  that  such  and  such 
records  of  him  are  kept.  Although  this  ranks  lowest  among 
the  uses,  it  may  not  be  regarded  of  slight  importance.  Of 
all  things  a  child  is  interested  in,  the  greatest  is  himself  and 
his  own  future.  .  .  . 

In  this  study  of  20  record  forms  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Principals'  Section,  a  table  was  made 
showing  the  rank  of  the  items,  based  partly  on  frequency 
and  partly  on  the  estimates  of  judges.  The  50  highest  items 
were  tabulated  in  the  February,  1933,  School  Review  and 
would  be  desirable  for  study  by  any  principal  or  superin- 
tendent undertaking  to  make  a  new  permanent  record  card. 
The  wide-spread  interest  in  personnel  methods  as  af- 
fecting the  industries  as  well  as  the  professions  and  the  col- 
leges was  the  cause  of  a  conference  being  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  This  conference  on  Vocational 
Guidance  was  well  attended  by  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  was  only  the  beginning  of  much 
activity  and  study  in  these  fields. 

It  seems  that  this  work  was  largely  taken  over  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood  of 
Columbia  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Clark  of  Northwestern  University 
were  on  the  committee  for  personal  record  cards.  They  de- 
veloped a  tentative  high  school  card  as  well  as  one  for  the 
colleges.  These,  while  only  provisional  forms,  have  found 
wide  acceptance  and  with  some  modifications  have  been 
adopted  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

The  work  of  Professor  Wood's  committee  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  developed  a  cumulative  record 
system  for  the  whole  educational  ladder,  "built  around  the 
concept  that  the  student  is  an  individual  and  a  continuous 
entity,  whose  developmental  history  is  more  significant  and 
revealing  than  his  status  at  any  one  time." 

I  am  not  reporting  on  the  college  folder  or  describing 
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it,  but  I  would  like  to  repeat  one  statement  of  Professor 
Wood  about  the  college  folder.  He  says :  "A  college  record 
not  firmly  based  on  an  adequate  lower  school  record  is  too 
often  foredoomed  to  be  the  record  of  an  academic  post 
mortem."  .  .  . 

''When  the  lower  schools,"  he  adds,  "begin  to  furnish 
cumulative  records  in  standard  form,  these  will  become  au- 
tomatically a  part  of  the  college  record,  without  the  errors 
and  expense  of  copying." 

That  is  to  say,  by  an  inexpensive  photostatic  method 
the  entire  record  is  reproduced  for  the  college. 

The  permanent  high  school  record  is  an  important 
point  of  contact  between  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
The  college  admissions  officer  must  depend  almost  entirely 
on  it.  The  ordinary  transcript  has  little  on  it  save  school 
marks  and  credits.  Such  a  certification  of  students  to  col- 
lege, based  largely  on  marks  in  subjects,  is  often  of  doubtful 
value  to  the  admissions  officers.  We  understand  that  a  stu- 
dent might  rank  "A"  in  a  particular  subject  in  a  given  school 
under  a  certain  teacher,  and  do  well  to  rank  "C"  in  the 
same  subject  in  another  school,  under  a  different  teacher 
and  in  competition  with  a  different  group.  Again,  the  prin- 
cipal may  state  the  rank  of  a  student  in  the  class  and  that  he 
is  in  the  upper  one-third.  This  may  mean  something  and 
again  it  may  mean  nothing. 

The  use  of  adequate  cumulative  records  would  protect 
the  colleges  from  many  undesirable  applicants,  it  would  pro- 
tect the  high  school  from  reactions  caused  by  certifying  too 
many  not  qualified,  and,  most  of  all,  protect  the  child  from 
a  failure  that  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  his  entire  future. 
Thus  an  adequate  record  system  is  inseparable  from  the 
program  of  personnel  methods — one  that  involves  voca- 
tional counselling  and  guidance,  aptitude  tests,  frequent  ob- 
jective standardized  tests  to  offset  the  errors  so  common  in 
the  subjective  markings,  and  other  devices  to  discover  the 
students'  strong  and  weak  points,  their  individual  differ- 
ences, their  interests,  desires   and   ambitions.     With   such 
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items  readily  available  for  reference,  long  before  his  gradu- 
ation the  student  should  know  whether  or  not  the  college  is 
for  him. 

I  have  a  fear  that  we  school  administrators  are  inclined 
to  give  transcripts  to  students  who  we  know  should  not  en- 
ter college.  We  admire  them  for  their  ambition  and  do  not 
like  to  discourage  them,  when  we  know  they  have  not  ex- 
celled and  have  had  no  real  love  for  learning.  A  proper  rec- 
ord system  would  eliminate  most  of  this  trouble. 

W.  S.  Learned  said  in  a  conference  on  college  admission 
and  guidance  that  most  admissions  officers  are  interested  in 
getting  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  student  ap- 
plying for  admission.  ' 

Such  records  as  I  have  suggested  here  not  only  would 
be  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  a  student  belongs  in  a  particu- 
lar college  or  in  any  college,  but  would  be  a  guide  to  his  later 
activities  and  would  give  the  personnel  committee  of  the  col- 
lege something  definite  with  which  to  work.  It  would  show 
those  lines  in  which  the  student  excels  or  fails,  where  his  in- 
terests and  abilities  lie,  and  what  kind  of  thinking  controls 
his  activities. 

This  would  get  us  away  from  the  old  idea  that  grades  in 
subjects  constitute  education,  and  we  see  that  the  important 
point  is  what  one  is,  and  knows,  and  can  do.  .  .  .  It  seems 
that  such  a  philosophy  of  child-accounting  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  33  per  cent  of  failures  of  college  freshmen  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  and  about  which  we  do  nothing. 

Aside  from  the  ones  who  enter  college,  the  75  per  cent 
who  cannot  or,  rather,  should  not,  will  have  received  help 
and  direction  in  a  way  that  they  will  have  been  guided  into 
some  vocation  or  avenue  of  life  that  is  as  important  to  them 
as  is  the  college  entrance  to  the  others.  There  is  always 
much  personal  knowledge  that  teachers  have  of  pupils  that 
would  later  prove  valuable  if  recorded — material  that  would 
be  useful  in  guidance.  Teachers  of  long  tenure  in  a  place 
may  feel  that  since  they  know  the  pupil  and  his  family  in- 
timately, that  is  all  that  is  necessary.    But  tenure  ceases,  we 
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pass  on  and  strangers  come  on  the  scene  but  our  fund  of  in- 
timate information  is  not  available  to  them.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  them  and  to  the  students  as  well. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  this  subject  of  high  school  per- 
manent records  is  too  large  for  such  a  brief  study.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  lengthy  studies  and  investigations 
by  competent  scholars.  As  nothing  was  said  about  what  as- 
pect of  the  subject  I  was  to  consider  I  have  merely  scattered 
my  remarks  over  the  whole  field. 

But  I  have  the  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  subject  that  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  future  development  and  suc- 
cess of  our  New  Mexico  schools.  I  also  believe  that,  if  in- 
vestigated, the  permanent  records  of  the  high  schools  of 
New  Mexico  would  be  found  to  be  of  very  great  variety  of 
types:  that  in  many  cases  they  are  incomplete,  and  care- 
lessly handled  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  records 
were  entirely  lost.  .  .  . 

I  also  believe  that  the  leading  school  men  of  the  second- 
ary schools  as  well  as  those  in  the  colleges  who  have  the 
matter  to  consider,  would  welcome  a  state-wide  uniform 
permanent  record  system  for  high  schools,  and  that  they 
would  approve  of  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  cumulative 
records.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  as  extensive  a  sys- 
tem as  that  recommended  by  Professor  Wood  would  meet 
with  favor  just  now,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  larger 
systems  that  have  a  well  organized  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  program.  But  such  a  system  installed  in 
any  school  would  be  an  education  in  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  it  would  be  profitable  if  the 
colleges  would  offer  definitely  planned  child-accounting 
courses.  I  am  sure  there  is  abundant  material  and  very 
good  reasons  for  such  courses  and  that  the  courses  would  be 
in  demand  by  many  school  people.  Probably  such  a  course 
could  not  be  separated  from  instruction  in  vocational  coun- 
selling and  personnel  methods  in  general.  Such  a  course 
would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
to  solve  their  mutual  problem  of  how  best  prepare  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state  for  their  life  work. 
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ORIENTATION   DURING   THE   LAST   SEMESTER   IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER 

IN  COLLEGE 

By  Charles  L.  Rose 

There  are  many  factors  which  enter  into  the  failure  of 
freshmen  and  become  evident  after  freshmen  enter  college. 
The  high  schools  must  and  do  accept  their  share  of  the 
blame,  and  it  is  up  to  the  high  schools  to  do  their  part 
towards  preventing  a  majority  of  these  failures.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  however,  by  all  school  men  that  high  schools 
and  colleges  should  combine  forces  and  reach  a  mutual 
agreement  towards  an  ultimate  goal,  that  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  high  schools'  preparatory  work  and  college  en- 
trance requirements. 

I  shall  not  have  time  in  this  paper  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  current  literature  available  upon  this  subject,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  care  to  make  a  further  study 
of  the  question,  I  shall  mention  briefly  the  periodicals  and 
a  few  of  the  high  points  I  gleaned  from  reading  them. 

In  the  High  School  Quarterly,  of  April,  1933,  you  will 
find  an  excellent  article  on,  "Causes  of  Failure  by  College 
Freshmen" ;  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Edu- 
cation Office,  Bulletin  number  17,  furnishes  a  very  complete 
survey  on  the  whole  field  of  Articulation  of  High  School  and 
College ;  you  will  also  find  some  excellent  information  on  the 
question  of  articulation  in  the  April  issue  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  The  best 
book  that  I  found  containing  information  on  this  subject 
was,  Secondary  School  Administration,  by  Edmonson,  Roe- 
mer,  and  Bacon.  .  .  . 

The  causes  for  the  failure  of  this  vast  army  of  college 
students  as  mentioned  by  these  different  writers  range  from 
poor  teaching  and  poor  preparation  in  the  high  school,  in- 
ability to  understand  or  taken  definite  instruction,  lack  of 
drill  in  high  school,  insufficient  practice  in  fundamentals,  no 
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definite  objective  in  attending  college  to  hard-boiled  and  un- 
sympathetic college  professors It    seems,    however, 

that  all  writers  and  investigators  agree  on  this  one  point, 
that  "whatever  is  to  be  done  or  whoever  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  problem,  nothing  will  be  accomplished  unless 
both  high  schools  and  colleges  accept  their  share  of  the 
blame  and  both  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  solving  the 
problem  of  articulation." 

We  have  done  much  reading  and  talking  about  this 
problem  and  what  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  decide  upon  some 
definite  action.  Our  guiding  principle  should  be,  "What  can 
we  do  that  will  help  boys  and  girls  to  succeed  better  in  col- 
lege?" I  shall  try  to  abstain  from  talking  in  generalities 
and  abstractions,  speak  plainly  and  be  specific.  My  paper 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  phases,  orientation  in  the  last 
semester  in  high  school,  and  in  the  first  semester  in  college. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  teach  in  some  definite  and 
well-planned  way  the  points  discussed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. Let  me  insist  that  our  high  schools  make  some  defi- 
nite and  specific  arrangements  in  their  daily  schedules  to 
get  these  points  impressed  upon  their  seniors.  This  may  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  extra-curricular  programs, 
home-room  meetings,  vocational  guidance  courses,  special 
lectures  or  regular  class  work.  Regardless  of  the  method 
used  in  teaching  seniors  these  things,  we  must  do  it  in  a 
well-planned  and  organized  way  if  we  really  expect  to  ac- 
complish results  that  will  help  eliminate  so  many  failures 
among  college  freshmen. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  develop  greater  self-de- 
pendence. Morrison  says  that,  "A  high  school  graduate 
should  not  require  the  constant  tutorial  guidance  of  a 
teacher."  In  other  words,  by  the  time  a  student  is  a  senior 
in  high  school  he  should  be  able  to  direct  himself  without  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  superintendent  or  some  high 
school  teacher.  The  work  of  the  student  should  be  so  di- 
rected that  by  the  time  the  students  become  seniors  they 
should  not  require  the  same  type  of  assignments  as  does  a 
freshman.  ...    I  suggest  that  additional  improvement  and 
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training  along-  these  lines  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
extra-curricular  work  in  the  high  school. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  impress  upon  their  seniors 
that  they  should  have  a  definite  purpose  in  going  to  college. 
Students  very  often  find  themselves  in  college  without  the 
slightest  reason  for  being  there,  because  they  have  not  given 
the  question  any  serious  consideration  and  they  have  not 
been  properly  advised  as  to  the  kind  of  college  they  should 
attend  and  the  kind  of  courses  that  they  are  prepared  to 
pursue.  The  senior  sponsor  or  superintendent  finds  seniors 
ambitious  to  become  everything  in  life  from  Poet  Laureate 
of  England  to  President  of  the  United  States.  The  high 
schools  owe  it  to  their  seniors  in  their  last  semester  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  prerequisites  are  required  for  certain 
vocations  and  college  courses.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  inform  their  freshmen  that 
many  students  fail  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
fundamentals  of  English.  According  to  a  survey  made  by 
Tanner  of  the  University  of  Texas  a  big  majority  of  the 
freshman  failures  in  that  institution  were  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  in  English.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  high  schools'  job  to  give  a  survey  course  in  the  last 
semester  to  pre-college  students  in  the  fundamentals  of 
English.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  superintendent 
in  the  state  who  is  satisfied  with  his  English  department.  .  . . 
High  schools  are  laboring  under  opposing  ideas  or  trends. 
Educational  philosophers  have  advocated  that  grammar 
should  not  be  offered  as  a  formal  subject,  but  instead,  it 
should  be  taught  incidentally  through  speaking  and  correct 
usage.  In  following  this  advice  many  of  us  have  done  our 
high  school  graduates  an  injustice.  We  have  taught  them 
one  thing  and  they  have  been  examined  in  something  else. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  study  the  abilities,  habits, 
characteristics,  interests,  and  health  of  the  pupils,  especially 
during  the  last  semester  in  high  school  on  the  basis  of  de- 
termined relationships  of  these  to  subsequent  scholastic  sue- 
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cess.  The  students  then  should  be  guided  into  or  directed 
away  from  the  higher  institutions.  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  high  schools 
after  the  respondents  from  517  institutions  stated  that  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  articulation  is  the  lack  of  effective 
guidance  programs  either  in  the  high  schools  or  the  colleges. 
In  this  same  study,  twice  as  many  placed  the  responsibility 
for  unimproved  articulation  at  the  door  of  the  high  schools 
as  placed  it  at  the  door  of  colleges.  Strangely  enough,  not 
all  occupations  require  a  college  education,  and  special  con- 
ferences for  high  school  pupils  may  serve  to  direct  those 
who  are  not  adapted  to  college  life  away  from  college. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  keep  students  interested  in 
college.  This  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  having  some 
college  man  address  the  seniors.  This  address  should  be 
rather  informal,  giving  such  advice  as  would  stimulate  in- 
terest and  understanding  of  the  academic,  economic,  and  so- 
cial problems  encountered  in  college  life.  Interest  could  be 
further  quickened  by  having  some  successful  college  stu- 
dent, whom  they  all  know  and  admire,  address  them.  High 
school  seniors  tend  to  keep  up  with  the  success  and  popular- 
ity of  their  own  school  graduates.  These  college  students 
would  be  enthusiastically  heard  when  they  explained  the 
necessity  of  those  simple  habits — budgeting  of  time  and 
finances,  habits  of  work,  limitation  of  social  activities,  and 
other  points  necessary  for  college  success. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  send  records  to  the  pros- 
pective colleges.  These  records  should  be  accurate  and  com- 
plete, giving  all  the  information  called  for  by  the  colleges. 
The  aim  of  such  records  would  be  to  serve  as  an  objective 
guide  to  specific  activities,  to  show  the  sort  of  ideas  with 
which  the  pupil  is  most  concerned,  and  primarily  to  deter- 
mine what  sort  of  college,  if  any,  the  pupil  should  enter.  I 
believe  that  the  high  schools  are  in  a  better  position  to  sup- 
ply this  information  because  they  are  familiar  with  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  moral  background  of  the  student.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  true  chart  or  record  of  the  pupil's  school  activi- 
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ties  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  activities  themselves, 
and  becomes  the  chief  reliance  of  any  admission  procedure 
that  is  based  on  defensible  educational  grounds ;  and  if  the 
records  are  understood,  they  immediately  become  of  quite 
as  much  importance  to  the  college  as  to  the  high  school  it- 
self. 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  students  going  to  college  that  the  students  who  suc- 
ceed are  usually  those  who  budget  their  time.  Time  for 
study,  recreation,  social  activities,  and  athletics,  as  well  as 
money,  should  be  budgeted.  The  average  pupil  is  at  a  loss 
when  confronted  with  freedom.  He  does  not  have  the  re- 
straint that  he  had  in.  high  school  and  while  at  home.  He 
is  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  outside  attractions  that  take 
time  from  studying.  By  the  end  of  the  semester  he  may  find 
himself  so  hopelessl  yfar  behind  in  his  work  that  the  natural 
consequence  is  failure.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  high  schools'  job  to  urge  their  students  not  to 
neglect  their  religious  activities.  Students  are  apt  to  re- 
main away  from  worship  and  other  church  activities  when 
they  are  away  from  home.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is 
that  there  is  no  one  to  check  on  them,  and  of  course  the  ques- 
tion of  social  timidity  may  keep  them  from  attending  church 
in  a  strange  town.  However,  it  is  the  high  schools'  job  to 
impress  upon  their  seniors  that  the  formation  of  right  re- 
ligious and  moral  habits  is  not  only  essential  to  good  conduct 
but  a  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  parents.  The  point 
should  be  stressed  that  a  great  many  people  fail  in  life  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  make  proper  social  and  religious 
adjustments. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  realize  early  that  even  though 
high  schools  have  striven  to  make  their  graduates  self-re- 
liant, they  have  in  many  cases  failed  in  their  objective. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  enrolment  to  get 
freshmen  into  such  courses  as  their  interest  and  abilities 
justify.  Colleges  should  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  freshmen 
prior  to  their  enrolment  in  an  effort  to  determine  their  so- 
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cial,  economic,  physical,  and  academic  fitness  for  college  life 
and  for  the  particular  type  of  courses  and  instruction  that 
would  meet  their  needs  and  interests.  The  problem  of  ar- 
ticulation is  not  solved  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
secondary  school  to  college — it  is  more  far-reaching  than 
that.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  take  their  students  as  they  find 
them.  Many  believe  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  in  freshman 
classes  had  as  good  instructors  as  they  have  had  in  high 
school  and  continued  to  receive  the  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment that  they  have  previously  been  given  we  would  not 
have  so  many  failures.  ...  In  college,  in  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  professors  generally  do  not  try  to  make  their  pupils 
study ;  and  if  the  pupil  falls  behind  he  is  marked  a  failure. 
According  to  one  writer  and  several  college  students,  many 
college  professors  feel  that  their  reputation  depends  upon 
their  failing  a  large  number  of  their  students.  It  has  been 
my  own  experience  that  my  poorest  teachers  are  the  ones 
who  offer  the  greatest  number  of  alibis.  My  best  teachers 
realize  that  even  though  their  pupils  have  many  shortcom- 
ings, it  is  their  job  to  take  them  as  they  are  and  with  the 
proper  methods  of  instruction,  the  right  incentives  and  in- 
spiration they  can,  and  do,  correct  most  of  these  deficiencies. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  outline  their  major  freshman 
courses  and  furnish  the  students  with  these  essentials ;  and 
I  feel  that  these  outlines  should  also  be  furnished  to  high 
school  principals.  If  we  superintendents  had  this  informa- 
tion we  would  have  no  alibi  for  not  having  our  students  pre- 
pared for  the  major  courses  offered  by  the  college.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  train  their  freshmen  early  how 
to  use  a  large  library.  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  learn  to 
use  the  library  effectively  until  I  was  a  junior  in  college,  and 
I  imagine  that  my  experience  is  not  uncommon  among  hun- 
dreds of  others.  One  of  the  biggest  universities  in  the  coun- 
try offers  a  course  in  library  instruction  to  all  freshmen. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  teach  their  freshmen  in  a  defi- 
nite way  some  of  the  techniques  and  skills  in  rapid  reading, 
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note-taking-,  outlining-  and  the  logical  organization  of  ma- 
terials. It  is  true  that  much  of  this  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  before  the  students  enter  college,  but  statisics  show 
that  practically  all  freshmen  are  slow  silent  readers,  there- 
fore the  problem  exists,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  college  to 
remedy  the  situation.  One  large  survey  showed  that  the 
predominating  causes  of  college  freshmen  failures  was  their 
inability  to  find  a  place  to  study,  to  use  the  library  effec- 
tively, to  cover  all  the  outside  reading,  and  to  take  sufficient 
class  notes.  Time  spent  by  the  colleges  in  correcting  these 
vital  points  is  really  time  saved  in  teaching  and  will,  no 
doubt,  save  a  large  per  cent  of  freshmen  failures. 

It  is  the  colleges9  job  to  organize  and  maintain  a  physi- 
cal education  program  sufficiently  broad  to  include  every 
student  that  enrolls.  .  .  .  Colleges  and  high  schools  alike 
have  been  accused  of  spending  too  much  money  and  time  on 
the  development  of  athletes  who  need  the  training  far  less 
than  many  who  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglected. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  organize  their  freshmen  into 
small  groups  over  which  there  is  assigned  a  sponsor  who 
has  somewhat  the  same  duties  as  a  high  school  home-room 
sponsor.  There  is  not  enough  personal  contact  and  the  job 
is  too  large  where  a  college  has  only  a  dean  of  men  and  a 
dean  of  women.  .  .  .  Sponsors  of  smaller  groups  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  give  special  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  all  student  problems.  The  main  objective  should  be 
counselling,  some  vocational  guidance  and  sympathetic  ad- 
vice regarding  student  problems ;  but  a  great  deal  of  fun 
and  entertainment  could  be  easily  included  in  these  meet- 
ings. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  feel  a  greater  responsibility  for 
the  continued  moral  and  religious  development  of  their  stu- 
dents. Colleges  should  strive  to  furnish  an  environment, 
wholesome  enough  in  its  nature,  and  attractive  and  varied 
enough  in  its  activities  to  draw  its  student  body  into  a  clean, 
moral,  and  rational  atmosphere.  The  least  a  college  can  be 
expected  to  do  is  to  continue  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
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ing  started  by  the  homes  and  elementary  schools.  I  regret 
to  state  that  I  know  personally  three  or  four  parents  who 
absolutely  refuse  to  send  a  second  child  to  college  because, 
as  they  say,  "I  can't  afford  to  have  his  morals  and  religious 
habits  corrupted."  There  probably  is  not  much  the  colleges 
can  do  about  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  placing  all  the  blame 
upon  them.  However,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  gap  is  too 
wide  between  the  secondary  schols  and  the  colleges ;  and  the 
students,  especially  the  freshmen,  are  really  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  too  much  and  too  sudden  freedom. 

It  is  the  colleges'  job  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  favorable  and  unselfish  contacts  with  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  entrance  into  college.  Most  of  the  col- 
leges of  this  state  do  keep  in  pretty  close  contact  with  the 
high  school  pupils  of  the  state.  They  sponsor  many  of  the 
extra-curricular-activity  meets,  send  copies  of  their  school 
papers  and  annuals  to  the  schools,  and  of  course,  send  out 
men  for  teachers'  meetings  and  commencement  addresses. 
I  offer  another  suggestion  that  I  think  would  help  in  the 
matter  of  articulation.  Invite  as  many  high  school  princi- 
pals on  the  campus  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  study 
freshman  problems.  More  favorable  contacts  could  be  made 
by  sending  out  a  few  well  selected  entertainment  features 
that  portray  the  actual  work  and  possibilities  of  the  college 
students.  I  must  add  this  story  of  what  occured  last  August 
over  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state.  A  rather  famous  coach 
from  a  more  famous  school,  another  coach  and  a  famous 
athlete,  accompanied  by  a  very  popular  graduate  student, 
were  attending  a  golf  tournament.  They  were  too  busy  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  address  a  group  of  about  forty  foot- 
ball players  who  were  just  beginning  their  pre-season  train- 
ing. What  they  could  have  said,  their  appearance  of  physi- 
cal perfection,  their  personality  would  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  these  young  men.  As  I  see  the  matter, 
these  men  deliberately  shirked  one  of  the  jobs  connected 
with  their  college  positions. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  hear  discussions  to  be  led  by  Prin.  J.  Cloyd  Miller 
and  Mr.  George  McSpadden. 

Supt.  Bickley:  "The  arrangement  for  this  conference 
was  to  select  one  subject  and  divide  it  into  eight  parts.  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  each  of  the  papers  and  I  think  all 
of  you,  as  well  as  those  who  have  participated  in  other  ways, 
deserve  great  credit  for  your  interest.  In  closing  may  I  say 
that  I  do  not  know  just  where  our  standing  is  with  respect 
to  our  profession,  whether  the  stock-market  is  going  up  or 
down — I  sometimes  think,  down — but  I  do  think  we  have 
come  to  realize  the  worth  of  friendship,  no  matter  what  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  depression." 

Dean  Knode:  "I  should  like  to  second  Mr.  Bickley's 
appreciation  of  these  papers.  Their  quality  has  exceeded 
my  highest  expectations.  We  have  been  frank,  and  we  have 
heard  some  suggestions  that  I  should  be  proud  to  have  pre- 
sented before  any  educational  gathering  in  the  country." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  by  Director  Bickley. 


APPENDIX 
A  List  of  Educational  Principles 

(As  agreed  upon  by  the  Seminar  on  Articulation  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Summer  Session,  1933.) 

I — High  School  Objectives 

1.  Every  normal  child  in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  a  high  school 
education  fitted  to  his  needs. 

2.  The  high  school  undertakes  either  to  prepare  each  of  its  students 
directly  for  the  best  possible  expression  of  the  individual's  abilities 
and  for  the  best  social  modes  of  that  expression,  or  to  combine 
these  with  preparation  for  further  training. 

II — College  Objectives 

1.  The  applicant  for  college  training  should  be  one  who  will  be  capa- 
ble of  rendering  service  above  the  average  in  his  community  as  a 
result  of  that  training. 

2.  The  college  should  train  its  students  quite  as  completely  in  terms 
of  social  accomplishment  as  in  terms  of  individual  accomplishment. 

Ill — The  High  School  Program  of  Studies 

1.  The  high  school  must  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  diversity  of 
offering  among  its  curricula,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  unity 
and  continuity  in  the  program  of  a  given  individual. 

2.  Every  high  school  should  include  among  its  curricula  one  providing 
efficient  preparation  for  college,  without  detracting  from  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  other  curricula. 

3.  In  the  college-preparatory  curriculum  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  education  of  the  pupil  rather  than  upon  mere  fulfillment 
of  entrance  requirements. 

IV — College  Entrance  Requirements 

1.  College  entrance  requirements  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
articulation  of  high  school  work  and  college  work  should  be  both 
simple  and  logical. 

2.  Standardized  achievement  and  college  aptitude  tests  should  be  part 
of  the  basis  for  recommending  students  for  entrance  to  college. 

V — Standardized  Tests 

1.  Every  pupil  should  have  at  least  two  (preferably  three)  measure- 
ments in  standardized  terms  of  intelligence  and  general  scholastic 
achievement  between  the  fourth  grade  and  the  twelfth  grade. 

2.  Every  school  system  should  have  on  its  staff  some  one  competent  to 
do  this  work  of  measurement. 
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VI — The  Gifted  Child 

1.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  definite  methods  for 
the  selection  of  gifted  children. 

2.  Instruction  for  this  gi-oup  should  be  adapted  to  their  peculiar  ca- 
pacities and  talents. 

3.  Every  gifted  child  in  New  Mexico  should  be  provided  with  train- 
ing beyond  high  school. 

VII — Study  Habits  and  Guidance 

1.  The  guidance  function  does  not  properly  include  the  handling  of 
disciplinary  matters. 

2.  Every  student  in  the  school  system  is  entitled  to  individual  guid- 
ance. 

3.  Every  school  system  should  have  a  person  or  persons  giving  special 
attention  to  problems  of  guidance. 

4.  Every  high  school  and  college  should  have  available  a  supply  of 
reading  material  on  vocations. 

VIII — Permanent  High  School  Records 

1.  The  high  school  permanent  record  should  contain  for  purposes  of 
guidance  indications  as  to  scholastic  attainment  in  terms  of:  (a) 
school  marks,  (b)  scholastic  rank  in  graduating  class,  (c)  stand- 
ardized measures. 

2.  It  is  recommended: 

(A)  That  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  prepare  a  Uniform  Transcript  of 
Record  which  will  be  accepted  by  all  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  state. 

(B)  That  this  transcript  form  contain  requests  for  only  that  in- 
formation which  will  be  used  by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

(C)  That  the  secondary  school  authorities  adopt  a  record  system 
in  which  they  can  record  the  information  called  for  by  the  uniform 
transcript,  and  that  they  keep  the  information  in  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

(D)  That  this  uniform  transcript  be  used  in  transferring  credits 
of  undergraduates  from  one  high  school  to  another  within  the  state. 

IX — Orientation  in  High  School  and  College 

1.  The  considerations  that  call  for  modes  of  orientation  of  freshmen 
in  college  should  be  progressively  eliminated. 

2.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  in  the  last  years  of  high 
school  (especially  in  the  case  of  those  planning  to  go  to  college)  to 
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habits  of  study,  size  of   load,   application,    and    attitude    toward 
mental  accomplishment. 
3.    Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  New  Mexico,  more  than  in  the 
average  state,  need  to  give  special  attention  to  problems  of  orienta- 
tion. 


